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INTRODUCTION. 


When these Essays appeared last autumn in the 
pages of the Fortnightly Review (with whose per- 
mission they are now reprinted), they attracted in 
India no little or unacrimonious controversy. The 
yVnglo-Indian agitation against Lord Ripon was 
then at its height, and most of the local news- 
papers written for English consumption recognized 
ill them a defence of his, with them, unpopular 
policy and a counter-attack made upon Anglo- 
Indian vested interests. They were indeed, I 
think, the first complete and fearless apology of 
Indian home rule which had been published ; 
and they were accordingly, with one or two kindly 
ckceptions, torn to pieces by the English editors 
of Calcutta, Bombay, and the rest of the great 
towns. The native press, on the other hand, 
as loudly approved them, and supported with 
generous warmth the position taken by their 
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author. In the defence, as in the attack, I recog- 
nize the highest tribute which could be paid to 
their merit as an accurate representation of native 
griefs and native aspirations. As such I give them 
now once more in a collected form to the public. 

Nor need I, I am sure, do so any longer apolo- 
getically. Events in the last twelve months have 
proved, and more than proved, that Lord Ripon’s 
policy, defective as it may have been in detail, was 
true in principle ; and nothing is more certain now 
than that whatever party may succeed to power in 
England, the doctrine of “ India for the Indians 
and by the Indians,” is the only one which for the 
future, as regards India, will direct their counsels. 
Reform may advance slower or it may advance 
faster, but advance it will, and in the direction of 
home rule. Anglo-Indian interests will in vain 
protest ; they will not again be listened to in 
their prayer for a return to ancient ways. 

Neither do I look upon the recent change of 
Government we have witnes.sed at home as other- 
wise than a distinct gain.to India. With the final 
disappearance of the ancient Whig ascendancy, 
bureaucratic ideas will have lost their firmest 
supporters ; and Tory democracy no less than 
Radical democracy will of necessity take the 
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Indian people into its confidence. We shall see 
no more Indian Secretaries of the Kimberley type, 
men dependent wholly on the officials for their 
knowledge of Indian things. Lord Ripon proved 
what great results a personal understanding of 
native wishes could effect of advantage to a 
Viceroy. Lord Randolph Churchill may well 
show its advantage to a Secretary of State, Nor 
will their example fail to be followed by their 
successors. As years go by, it will become less 
and less possible for an English Cabinet to err 
through ignorance ; and, the truth once fairly 
known at Westminster, we may alljiavc great 
confidence in its practical effect on the adminisr 
trativo counsels at Calcutta. 

Thus, I am prepared to take a pnore hopeful 
view of Indian reform to-day than I dared indulge 
in a year ago. On the other hand, the year that 
has elapsed has taught us that there are dangers 
more nearly threatening the English lunpire, and 
with it India, than we altogether suspected. The 
v(Sy causes which arc nifaking reform certain in 
India arc placing the whole fabric of strength on 
which the klmpirc rests in jeopardy, and it is patent 
that India’s peril from without has been largely 
increased by recent organic changes at home and 
• 'b 
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the disclosure of imperial weakness which has 
attended them abroad. It cannot be too con- 
stantly borne in mind that democratized England, 
if it be not rapidly educated to a sense of its 
danger abroad, is threatened every year more 
certainly with disruption— not as a kingdom, for 
democracy is fully compatible with national pros- 
perity, but as an empire. Empires, in the history 
of the world, have never long survived the institu- 
tions which founded them ; and the government 
of an empire by uneducated popular opinion is an 
experiment absolutely novel in Europe as in Asia. 
The tendency of such a government will be to 
discard policy — the tradition of conduct handed 
down from age to age — and to follow sentiment 
rather than principle in its acts of initiative. This 
in England itself may not be a great danger — in- 
asmuch as popular opinion is usually well informed 
on domestic matters under the eye of every one, 
and may be trusted not to err too widely ; nor 
have I less than a firm confidence in the English 
people as the best manager of its own affairs. llut 
with affairs abroad it is different. Here we have 
had a foretaste already in the last three years 
of the ignorance prevailing with the mass of men, 
and of the extravagances of conduct to which a 
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government without fixed principle and ruled by 
the breath of opinion is liable. 

Without a foreign policy, a kingdom, a republic, 
a homogeneous State of any kind can live— but 
hardly an empire ; and it is difficult to feel con- 
fidence in the continuous wisdom on imperial 
matters of those who arc now their own and 
England’s masters. The Radicals already avow 
their readiness to abdicate England’s authority 
beyond the seas, and it is certain that “ insular ” 
politics will with them become yearly more and 
more the only ones of interest. Of this the 
great military States of Europe will infallibly take 
advantage. India, therefore, stands in this danger 
— that, in the evolution of our party strifes, she may 
find herself one day, and before shp has worked 
out her salvation, abandoned by the Power which 
now protects her. Should any disaster happen 
to the English arms abroad, such as should 
seriously cripple her strength, the natives of 
Hindostan may well be placed in the plight of 
the ancienf Britons wh6n Rome recalled her 
legions. She would be exposed to the common 
danger of Asia, the incursion of new masters from 
the North or from beyond the seas, a danger 
which she must pray a kindly Providence to avert 
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until the day when she is prepared to stand 
alone. The peril should spur her to new exer- 
tions, and for this purpose I call special attention 
to it. 

With regard to another matter, a matter per- 
sonal to myself, I may in this preface also be 
allowed to say a few words. Among the critics 
of my writings on India, some have been found 
who, not content with refuting my arguments in 
a legitimate sense — or perhaps in despair of being 
able so to refute them — have attacked me person- 
ally as a wanton disturber of their peace, a 
politician wl;o, having quarrelled, they say, with his 
country at home, visited India, not with the pur- 
pose of honest inquiry into existing griefs, but of 
raising new ones and exposing England’s shame. 
To this charge I feel bound to make some reply, 
for it has been preferred amongst others by a high 
Anglo-Indian official ; and, though in England 
no one will have been much concerned to inquire 
into its truth, seeing that I am well known and 
that Anglo-Indian authority carries little weignt, 
it may be that in India those who do not know 
me personally, and are unaware of my political 
views and antecedents, may have given it more 
attention than it deserved. 
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My political history, since it needs describing, 
is briefly this ; a country squire in England, with 
Conservative traditions and a sufficient indepen- 
dent fortune, I spent twelve years of my early 
life in the diplomatic service abroad, where, with- 
out in any special way distinguishing myself, I 
acquired many friends, whom I still retain, in the 
official world, and I hope such a character as has 
deserved their esteem. I never had the smallest 
quarrel with the Foreign Office during my con- 
nection with it, and I left the })ublic service on 
my marriage in 1869, on wholly private grounds. 
I am, therefore, not in the category of “ men with 
a grievance,” or wlio may need to revenge them- 
selves on officialism for official wrongs. 

On the contrary, my relations with the per- 
luanent officials of the Foreign and other offices in 
London has, notwithstanding my political quarrel 
with Mr. Gladstone’s Government about Egypt, 
always been cordial ; nor even with the members 
of that Government themselves have I ever 
iJben on personally unfriendly terms. My inter- 
ference in Ifgyp^ caused Lord Granville at one 
time much ^annoyance ; but I think that he would 
not deny now that events have justified me. I 
saw his agents in Egypt pursuing a policy unjust, 
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unwise, and dangerous, and I gave him timely 
warning ; and when he disregarded my warning I 
appealed to Parliament and the public to prevent 
a war which had become imminent. Not to have 
taken every means in my power to avert so great 
a calamity as the P'gyptian invasion would have 
been itself a crime — and every member of the 
late Government perfectly understands this. To 
say, therefore, that my quarrel with the official 
world at home has caused me to denounce official- 
ism in India, is to do me singular injustice. ’ My 
experience of official ways in P'gypt certainly put 
me on the track of abuses further I'^ast, but it 
did not warp my judgment — still less prompt 
my revenge. Cairo diplomacy prepared me for 
the diplomacy of Hyderabad as the agricultural 
miseries of the Delta prepared me for the agricul- 
tural miseries of the Deccan ; but my action in 
regard to the first did not determine my action 
with regard to the second. In both instances I 
interfered to prevent a wrong ; and I am glad that 
I did so. But I had no Qther motive. 1 

As a matter of chronology, too, since the point 
has been raised, it may be worth while explaining 
to those who see, in my “ Ideas about India,” the 
effect of a personal disappointment about Egypt, 
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that they were conceived in all their main features., 
and far more strongly expressed by me, several 
years before Egypt became an interest in my life. 
My first visit to India was in 1879, was 

then, while Lord Lytton’s guest at Peterhof, and 
living not with the native Indians, but in the daily 
society of the highest Anglo-Indian officials, the 
vStracheys, the Battens, and the Lyalls, that I first 
conceived the thought that India was selfishly and 
unwisely governed. I have fortunately lit upon 
letters I then wrote to my political friends which 
I will take the liberty of quoting in extract, not 
for their merit, for they are too exaggerated and 
careless in expression to be of any intrinsic value, 
but because tliey will show that when, five years 
later, I wrote the Essays contained in this volume, 
it was not h^.gypt which inspired me, nor talcs of 
native discontent, but thoughts long before im^ 
planted by a general survey of ILastern miseries. 

“ I am disappointed,” I wrote from Simla in 
April, 1879, “with India, which seems to me just 
•s ill-governed as the jest (of Asia), only with 
good intentions instead of bad ones, or none at all. 
There is just the same heavy taxation, govern- 
ment by ’foreign officials, and waste of money 
one sees in Turkey. Only let us hope the officials 
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.arc fools instead of knaves. The result is the 
same, and I don’t see much difference between 
making the starving Hindoos pay for a cathedral 
at Calcutta, and taxing Bulgarians for a palace 
on the Bosphorus. Want eats up all these great 
empires in their centralized governments ; and the 
only way to make them prosper would be to split 
them up and let the pieces govern themselves as 
they could.” 

And again to a Radical friend : “ The ‘ natives,’ 
as they call them, arc a race of slaves, frightened, 
unhappy, and terribly thin. Though a good Con- 
servative and a member of the Carlton Club, I own 
to being shocTcd at the h'gyptian bondage in which 
they arc held, and my faith in British institutions 
and the blessings of British rule have received a 
severe blow. 1 have been studying the mysteries 
of Indian finance under ‘ the best masters,’ Govern- 
ment Secretaries, Commissioners, and the rest, and 
have come to the conclusion 'that if avc go on 
^ developing ’ the country at its present rate, the 
inhabitants will have, sooner or later, to resort tb 
cannibalism, for there will be nothing but each 
other left them to eat. I do not clearly under- 
stand why we hhiglish take their money from 
these starving Hindoos to make railroads for them, 
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which they don’t want, and turnpike roads, and 
jails, and lunatic asylums, and memorial build- 
ings to Sir Bartle Frerc; or why we insist upon 
their feeding out of their wretched handfuls of 
rice, immense armies of policemen and magis- 
trates and engineers. They want none of these 
things, and they want their rice very badly, as 
anybody can sec by looking at their ribs. As to 
the debt they have been saddled with, I think it 
would be honestcr to repudiate it, at least as a 
debt on India. I never could see the moral 
obligation governments acknowledge of taxing 
people for debts they, and not the people, have 
incurred. All public debts, even in a self-govern- 
ing country, arc more or less dishonest, but in a 
despotism like India they are a mere swindle. 
These I beg you to believe arc my own views, not 
at all those of the officials on whose information I 
have based them. The latter are, of course, per- 
fectly satisfied with the solvency and prosperity of 
the country. Lytton, I find, has more enlightened 
yiefs on all these matters* than his councillors ; 
but officialism in India is a web in which the 
wisest may find himself entangled. India,’ as a 
wag said the other day, ‘ is a despotism of office- 
boxes tempered by the occasional loss of keys ; ’ 
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and every official in the country is interested in 
keeping things as they are. . . . Nobody in Engr 
land knows anything about these things. Take 
a hint, therefore, and ventilate freely the doctrine 
of repudiating public debts as an idea of the future 
for Radical finance. I am convinced it is a sound 
one.” 

And again : “ I believe the natives capable of 
governing themselves far better than we can do 
it, and at about a tenth part of the expense. 
What strikes one from the moment one lands 
in India, is the ridiculous overhousing of the 
officials, and the enormous number of public 
buildings— churches, barracks, and government 
offices — kept up for their amusement. It is like 
having a Scotch gardener, with a cottage and 
three assistants, to look after ten acres of potatoes. 
For my part, I disbelieve altogether in European 
methods of improving the East, whether Egypt, 
or Turkey, or India. Railways and canals and 
tramways are profitable in England, but here they 
arc a dead loss. It [s no use putting sixVoot 
drains into a sandy soil ; and India is wretchedly 
light. . . . Such are my first impressions.” 

These letters, though of no other value, prove, 
as I have said, that at least it was not the chagrin 
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of my failure three years later to prevent the war 
ill Egypt, that suggested to me my first “ Ideas 
about India.” Nor were the circumstances of my 
second visit to that country such as they have 
been represented to be. I undertook the journey 
neither in sccresy nor with a purpose of sedition ; 
but, on the contrary, with the full knowledge 
of the Downing Street authorities, and after an 
explanation there of my views. I do not say 
that there was no question raised at the India 
Office* with regard to my journey. My motives 
were, I believe, discussed there, and certain news- 
papers under Anglo-Indian inspiration hinted that 
there might be danger to the State in my travel- 
ling as I intended ; but the doubt was not enter- 
tained at head-quarters, and my views and objects 
were rightly understood to be those of inquiry 
and a patriotic desire to arrive at a knowledge of 
Indian facts. 

So too in India itself. Though regarded with 
su^icion as a possibly too candid critic by some of 
the permanent officials, and attacked by the semi- 
official press, I everywhere received the counte- 
nance of the supreme imperial authorities. Mr. 
Grant Duff, Sir James Fergusson, and Sir Alfred 
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I.yall, governors of the chief provinces 1 visited, 
received me with all the courtesy habitually shewn 
to English travellers, and discussed unreservedly 
with me the chief problems of their governments. 
Nothing could have been kinder than the two 
latter proved themselves to be, and nothing less 
distrustful. They perfectly understood the motive 
of my desire to sec things in India from a different 
point of view from tlicir own, and they gave me 
full latitude in my dealings with the natives while 
staying in their houses. .Sir Alfred Lyall es- 
pecially was my friend. To him I owe the 

advantage I enjoyed of being able to hold large 
public meetings among the Mohammedans of the 
North-West Provinces, and of speaking freely to 
audiences of five hundred and a thousand persons 
in the various towns. Had I been really teaching 
sedition, it is incredible that he should have per- 
mitted this ; but in point of fact, he encouraged 
and defended me. I have liis leave to publish a 
letter he wrote to me at the time in reference to 
attack's made on me by the Pioneer^ newspiper 
soon after I had left his house. 

“The foolish and violent article about you,’^ he 
writes, on January the i6th, “in the Pioneer of 
this morning, moves one’s indignation for more 
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reasons than one. These attacks all emanate, to 
my knowledge, from Calcutta, I have hitlicrto 
written nothing whatever to officials in these pro- 
vinces regarding your movements, as I believed 
you would prefer this. Hut I shall now send 
word to Allygarh, and to the Commissioner of 
Rohilcund, who is in political charge of Ramporc, 
that it would be a total mistake to suppose that in 
these provinces the Government takes any sinister 
view of your proceedings. I am taking every 
opportunity of declaring that I know you have no 
intention whatever of propagating disloyalty. " 
Lastly, Lord Ripoii himself gave me his full 
countenance, and, strangely enough, precisely on 
those two points— my action at Patna and my 
action at Hyderabad — which have been most un- 
sparingly called in question. The P'atna incident 
I laid immediately on its occurrence before him, 
and, were it necessary to rake up the details of 
so old an incident of discredit to official India, 
I could publish the correspondence which passed 
between us on the subject.. Suffice It to say, Lord 
Ripon approved my action. In the matter of 

Hyderabad also I acted with his knowledge and 
• ^ 
approval, and I have the satisfaction of thinking 

that if the Hyderabad State was in the spring of 
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1884 saved from ruin, it was due in some part 
to my timely intervention. I believe no patriotic 
Englishman, placed in the circumstances in which 
I found myself, would have acted otherwise than 
I did on that occasion. By accidental circum- 
stances, I found myself in possession of the secrets 
of an intrigue which threatened the ruin of a 
native State ; and I laid the facts of the case 
without hesitation before the Viceroy. Lord 
Ripon listened, examined into, and in the end 
dealt with the ease as it deserved. He approved 
of my return to Hyderabad for the Nizam’s instal- 
lation, supported me while there with the Resident, 
and consulted me on more than one detail of the 
final arrangements made by him. If, therefore, 
I be condemned for what I did in connection 
with that incident, the Viceroy himself stands 
condemned. Jhit in truth the event has proved 
abundantly that the reversal of the F oreign Office 
policy was the only course which could with pru- 
dence have been followed by Lord Ripon. 

The engraving opposite the title page of tViis 
volume is from a photograph which records the 
concluding scene of the festivities which graced 
the Nizam’s installation, and one of the most 
satisfactory episodes of my Indian journey — I 
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may say of my life — when, the political battle 
won, and the public fetes over, the Nizam invited 
us with the Viceroy and the Resident to a private 
pleasure party on the Mir Alum Lake. The group 
is not AvithoLit its humour to those who under- 
stand it, but T need not put all the dots upon 
the I’s. 

WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 

CRAiJiiEi' Park, 

Scplcmhcr, 1SS5. 




IDEAS ABOUT INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

TIIK AGRICULTURAL DANGER. 

“ Famine is the horizon of ihc Indian villager. Insufficient food 
is the foreground.’* 

Having visited India during- the j^ast winter under 
circumstances quite exceptional for an Itnglishman, 
T propose while they are fresh in my mind to 
record the impressions left on me by my journey, 
and to state briefly my opinions with regard to the 
various political questions now being agitated by 
the Indian and the Anglo-Indian press. India is 
without doubt beconrring the great question of the 
day ; and although for a moment the lesser one of 
E^pt stands more prominently in the political 
foreground, it is b>- far the mo.st important which 
Englishmen will have to solve in the present 
generation. Vor good or for evil our fate as an 
empire is bound up with that of the Indian people, 
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and we have duties to perform towards them and 
precautions to take which, if wc neglect them, will 
involve us in complete Imperial ruin. The ten- 
dency of the present day is to procrastinate in 
politics, but the lesson of hlgypt may well have 
taught us something, and my object in these pages 
will be to convey a warning of evils now ignored 
but growing every day greater, and which may at 
a given moment assume proportions har beyond the 
power of any Government wliich may be in office 
to deal with or assuage. 

With regard to the field of my observations, I 
may explain that, commencing with the island of 
Ceylon, I worked my way first through Southern 
India. Ceylon itself, though out of the adminis- 
trative system of the Peninsula, I found a most 
interesting study, as showing the lines on which 
Indian progress may be expected to advance ; and 
viewed in the light of it I was better able to appre- 
ciate the vices of administration I afterwards 
observed. Ceylon is a crown colony, and its form 
of government stands about half-way between 
the night of the present Indian system and the full 
day of our true colonics. It enjoys a twilight of 
liberty which I hardly appreciated while I was 
there, it seemed so little, but which I could hardly 
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believe in afterwards, it seemed so much. Crossing 
the Straits, I found myself at once in another 
atmosphere and under another rule. Although 
Southern Madras has been at peace under English 
administration for a hundred years, I found every- 
where distrust of the Government, fear of the 
officials, and a certain vague disquiet which is an 
unmistakable sign with nations that all is not well. 
I heard from every mouth complaints of the over- 
whelming poverty of the poor, of the ever-increasing 
burden of taxation, and the ever-increasing selfish- 
ness of those charged with the expenditure. 

I passed next through the famine districts of the 
Presidency. There I was able, imperfectly indeed, 
but still to some purpo.se, to test the accuracy of 
what I had learned in the towns as to the con- 
dition of the Deccan ryot,* and to form some 
conception of his agricultural needs and fiscal 
grievances. It may be thought that this would be 
impossible for a strabgcr passing rapidly through 
an enormous district, but I did not find it absolutely 
so.* Land tenure in Asia i^ all much on the same 
plan, and India forms no exception ; and to one who 

* I use the teriji “ Dcecaii ” in its l)roaclcr and, I believe, original 
sense of the South Country, not as it is sometimes applied to tlie 
dominion of the Nizam only. 
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has travelled through the Ottoman empire with 
observant eyes, the burdens laid upon the Indian 
peasantry are very apparent. My plan was to visit 
a few villages wherever I made a halt, and put a 
certain series of questions to whatever intelligent 
cultivator chance might direct me to. It may be 
said that I did not hear the truth, inasmuch as I 
did not know the various vernaculars, and inas- 
much as all Orientals seek to please, and it might 
have been my pleasure to hear the worst. But I 
guarded against this by taking a local interpreter 
in each new place, who could not have been in 
collusion with the last, and who, if he suspected my 
sympathy with the ryot, was unable to warn him 
of the special answers I had before received. Nor 
will any one, I think, maintain that the same stories 
on the same subjects could have been constantly 
told me in villages remote from each other, unless^ 
those stories had been true. I was able thus to 
compare the accounts received and contrast the 
peasant of the Deccan, who is the poorest in India, 
with the peasants of Bengal and other more favoured 
districts, till I feel satisfied that I have a fair 
general knowledge of the subject — far, of course, 
from complete, yet infinitely more real than could 
be acquired at home by any amount of study or 
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inquiry. Also I am prepared to challenge further 
examination on this point of the agricultural distress, 
being convinced that my conclusions would be 
come to by any other independent traveller adopting 
the same impartial method of judging. Official 
information, it may be, contradicts me. But I am 
strong in the testimony of the people themselves. 

At Calcutta, which 1 reached just at the moment 
of the extreme agitation regarding the Ilbert Bill, 
I found myself in the centre of the political arena, 
where the most advanced doctrines in the direction 
of self-government were being debated. For reasons 
which I need hardly allude to, I was admitted at 
once into the confidence of all, and became ac- 
(^uainted in a few weeks with what the majority of 
our civilian officers spend their lives in only half 
suspecting. It was the time of the opening of the 
ICxhibition, and all India was gathered to the 
metropolis, and little that was interesting in the way 
of talent, or position, or notoriety in native society 
failed to make my acquaintance as that of a person 
syntpathiziiiij with Eastern* ideas and desirous of 
their good. It has been constantly pretended by 
English writers that it is only what are called the 
“ Babus ” of Calcutta who are sufficiently educated 
to have advanced ideas on the political regenera- 
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tion of their country ; but nothing is less true. 
The Calcutta politicians stand, indeed, in the fore- 
ground of English vision because they are of Cal- 
cutta — that is to say, of the most English city of 
India — and because they have a more general know- 
ledge of the English language. But the Mahrattas 
and Parsis of Bombay arc at least their equals, and 
in point of vigorous thought and true statesman- 
like intelligence I found no one at Calcutta to equal 
the leading Brahmins of Madras ; while, among the 
Mohammedans, the North-West Provinces arc far 
ahead of Bengal proper in independence of ideas 
and political courage. Calcutta, however, like 
London, is the chief centre of debate, and it is 
around the Viceroy in council that the battle rages 
loudest. At the time of my visit an embryo Par- 
liament was holding its sittings, at which men from 
all parts of India were assembled, and all the great 
questions of the day were being debated ; and I 
found the intelligence and abilities of those who 
took part in the debates very fairly distributed. I 
had the honour of behig present at the whole of 
these sittings, being the only European thus dis- 
tinguished; and though it is true that l^cngal was 
unduly represented in the meetings, it was hardly 
more exclusively so than would have been the ease 
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in Europe with nny city which should have been 
chosen as the scene of an international assemblage. 
The growth of political intelligence in India is far 
indeed from being confined to the Hindu lawyers 
of Bengal. 

In North-Western India, through which I next 
travelled, I studied almost exclusively the Moham- 
medan phase of the Indian question. I was asked 
to give a scries of lectures on their education, and 
did so, thus becoming intimately acquainted with 
Mohammedan wants and troubles and aspirations. 
It is a mistake to suppose that there is as yet any 
irreconcilable breach between the Mohammedans 
of Hindostan and her Majesty’s Government. To 
say that they arc disaffected towards us is, of 
course, true, inasmuch as it is true also, in the 
literal sense of the word, of every section of the 
native community. There is no love whatever lost 
between the Indians and ourselves, whether they 
be Mohammedan, br Hindu, or Parsi, or native 
Christian. We do nothing to gain their affection, 
affd they waste none on \i%. But in some ways the 
Mohammedans arc less hostile to the existing order 
of things than the others are. They suffer on some 
points lcss,*and they are certainly less inclined in 
the abstract to revolutionary doctrines. A stricter 
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regard to their rights and a little more genuine 
sympathy with Islam abroad might make them 
actively loyal to the Crown ; and it is only in the 
last few years that they have begun to share the 
general distrust with which our Government is now 
justly regarded in Islam. I went through most of 
the great cities specially Mohammedan, and my 
only serious omissions were in the Punjab. 

Finally I spent a few weeks in the independent 
State of Hyderabad, where I was able in some sort 
to compare native with luiglish rule, and where I 
had the privilege of being behind the scenes in one 
of the most astonishing dramas of State intrigue 
modern times have witnessed. This taught me 
much of the relations existing between the 
Imperial and the feudatory Governments ; and 
though I do liot propose here to detail them, my 
knowledge of them gives me confidence in stating 
certain of my opinions. Scindia’s and Holkar’s 
territories I had no time to visit, and except from 
a flying passage through the Rajputana principali- 
ties, I gained no further^ experience in this direc- 
tion. But the virtues and vices of Oriental rule I 
have seen displayed in other countries, and the 
principal object of my journey this year was a 
study not of these but of British rule in India. At 
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the end of five months I sailed once more for 
England from Bombay. 

These, then, arc my titles to be heard upon the 
Indian question — imperfect ones perhaps, yet in 
the dearth of independent knowledge surely of 
value. My experience has been that of a tourist, 
but I have returned satisfied that it is quite possible 
to see and hear and understand all that vitally 
concerns our rule in India in six months’ time ; 
and it is my belief that a traveller, with an open 
and sympathetic mind travelling without official 
recommendation, has a better chance of really 
arriving at the truth in the short space of a single 
winter, than most public servants have in the whole 
of their official career. In India, as elsewhere in 
the East, official position is a bar to knowledge ; 
and official protection is a perpctudl hindrance. 
I was careful to avoid Government houses and 
Collectors’ bungalows wherever possible, but I 
did not always succeed, and whenever I crossed 
a hospitable European threshold I was reminded 
at ince of those entertainments given by Pashas 
and Mudirs which I had so often enjoyed in other 
lands. Once under the official roof, a veil of 
SLi.spicion seeffied to divide me from the people ; 
and it was strange to meet again, almost in the 
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position of servants, honourable native gentlemen 
one had met some hours perhaps before as equals 
and as friends. Yet such is the painful unreality 
of social intercourse between the governing class 
and the governed, and such in consequence their 
ignorance of each others’ thoughts. 

The results of my experience I propose to 
condense and arrange under the following heads ; 

I. The agricultural clanger with which the un- 
sound finance of India is intimately connected. 
2. Race hatred, which shall include a survey of 
the principal quc.stions now agitated in the towns 
of India ; and 3. The position of the Moham- 
medans — a matter little understood, but whose 
importance at the present moment it would be 
difficult to exaggerate. Under these three heads 
I believe it will be possible for me to include all 
that I have to say both of Avarning and of sug- 
gestion ; of warning, because I have no doubt 
whatever that if things contmue in their present 
groove a revolution is the necessary end ; of 
suggestion, inasmuch «as I have c^qually ifttle 
doubt that by timely reform that catastrophe may 
be averted. 


I believe it to be an axiom in politics that all 
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social convulsions have been preceded by a period 
of growing misery for the agricultural poor, com- 
bined with the growing intelligence of the urban 
populations. Certainly this was the case in 
Europe at the time of the Reformation, and again, 
following the lead of France, in the last century ; 
and, most certainly and immediately under our 
own observation, it has been the case in Ireland 
and in Egypt at the present day. Where there 
is complete ignorance, misery may be accumulated 
almost without limit by a despotic power. Where 
the mass of the population is prosperous, no growth 
of knowledge need be feared. Eut it is at the 
point where education and starvation meet that 
the flame breaks forth. This is a truism. Yet 
there are few who recognize how absolutely true 
it is of India. 

No one accustomed to Eastern travel can fail 
to see how poor the Indian peasant is. Travelling 
by either of the great lines of railway which bisect 
the Continent, one need hardly leave one’s carriage 
to be aware of this. Ftbm Madras to Bombay, 
and from Bombay again to the Ganges valley, 
distances by rail of seven hundred and eight 
hundred miles, one pas.ses not half a dozen towns, 
nor a single village which has a prosperous look. 
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The fields, considering the general lightness of the 
soil, arc not ill-cultivated ; but there is much 
waste land ; and in the scattered villages there is 
an entire absence of well-built houses, enclosed 
gardens, or large groves of fruit trees, the signs of 
individual wealth which may be found in nearly 
every other Oriental country. The houses are 
poorer than in Asia Minor or Syria, or even Egypt, 
and are uniform in their poverty. There arc no 
residences of any wealthier class than the poorest, 
and the little congregations of mud huts arc 
without redeeming feature in the shape of stone- 
built mansion or whitewashed dwelling at all 
superior to the rest. Such exceptions one finds 
in every province of the Ottoman Empire, except 
perhaps in Irak, and one finds them in Persia. 
But throughout the great central plateau of the 
Indian peninsula, they are wholly absent. 

Nor is the aspect of poverty less startling if 
one looks closer. Ifntcring a Deccan village one 
is confronted with peasants nearly naked, and if 
one asks for the head man, one finds him no better 
clothed than the rest. The huts are bare of furni- 
ture ; the copper pots arc rare; the women are 
without ornaments. These are the common signs 
of indigence in the East ; and here they are 
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universal. Questioning the peasants, one ascertains 
not only that they do not cat meat, for this is often 
against their religious custom, but also that they 
eat rice itself only on holidays. Their ordinary 
food is millet mixed with salt and water, and 
flavoured with red peppers ; and of this they 
partake only sufficient to support life. Of luxuries 
other than the red peppers they seem wholly 
destitute. 

In every village which I visited of the British 
Deccan I heard complaints of poverty resembling 
most closely those to which I was accustomed in 
vSyria and Egypt— complaints of over-taxation of the 
country, of increase and inequalities of assessment, 
of the tyranny of local overseers (not necessarily 
Englishmen) charged with levying the rates, 
complaints of the forest laws, of the decrease of 
the stock of working cattle, of their deterioration 
through the price of salt, of universal debt to the 
usurers. The only ’complaints conspicuous from 
their absence were those relating to insecurity 
of* life and to conscription, the two great evils 
of Western Asia. And I wdll say at once before 
I go further that immunity on these heads goes 
far in my opinion towards counterbalancing the 
miseries which our rule would otherwise seem 
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to have aggravated in the condition of the Indian 
ryot. 

The special evils which we have imposed upon him 
arc, however, only too apparent. In former days, 
though his land assessment or rent was very likely 
as high as now, it was mitigated for him by custom 
and by certain privileges which our system of 
administration has deprived him of. In bad seasons 
when his crop was poor he enjoyed remissions 
which arc very seldom granted now. The lord of 
the land to whom he paid his rent lived within 
reach of him, and in days of distress might be 
cajoled into pity or possibly frightened into mode- 
ration. But the landlord now is a formless thing — 
the Government — which no tears can reach, no 
menace turn away. It is represented only by a 
succession of changing agents, strangers to the 
country, ignorant of the people and their wants, 
and whose names the ryots rarely learn to know. 
This is a constant complaint in their mouths, and 
the condition of British India under the modern 
.system is a striking insbyice of the evils of absentee 
ownership. For the last hundred years it has been 
the constant aim of the Madras Government to 
destroy all ownership in land but its' own, and it 
has so far succeeded that it stands now alone 
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throughout the greater portion of the Presidency 
face to face with the peasantry. If these were 
happy the result might be good. But in their 
actual circumstances of chronic starvation it seems 
to me a very dangerous one. 

With regard to the actual amount of the assess- 
ment, I made what inquiries I was able, endeavour- 
ing, so far as possible, to ascertain what proportion 
it bore to the gross value of the crop, and, although 
I state it with all due diffidence, I think I am not 
wrong in putting it at 35 to 40 per cent, for the 
Deccan district. It may well be considerably 
more, but I think it can hardly be less. In any 
case, I feel quite certain that Dr. Hunter’s figures 
in his book (which, be it remembered, is the 
accepted handbook about India) arc enormously 
wrong, where, quoting the I'amine Commission, 
he states that “the land tax throughout British 
India is from 3 per cent, to 7 per cent, on the gross 
out-turn.” Seven pdr cent, would of course be a 
very light rent in any country, but 40 per cent, 
would be inordinately high, and I am quite sure 
that impartial inquiry would prove that, in the 
Dcccan at least, my own figures are far more 
nearly correct. In Bengal, I know there arc lands 
assessed as low as i per cent. ; but Bengal is a 
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prosperous country, nearly the only one in India, 
and is precisely the exception which best proves 
the general rule by exemplifying the causes of 
agricultural poverty. 

It is, however, not merely the amount of the 
assessment which weighs iip#n these Deccan ryots, 
not merely the inelasticity of its collection. If the 
natives themselves arc to be believed, there are 
other causes of poverty directly due to the British 
connection which have had a far more disastrous 
effect upon the prosperity of the country than any 
taxation has produced. The reason, these say, 
why the ryot of the present day is poorer than his 
predecessor of fifty years ago is this. Under the 
ancient system of native rule, and during the early 
days of the Company, the agricultural population 
was not wholly dependent on agriculture. It had 
certain home industries which employed its leisure 
during those seasons of the year when labour in 
the fields was useless. Thci’c was the carrying 
trade which could be engaged in with the bullocks 
used at other times for ploughing. ^ There was 
peddling of ghee and other home-made wares ; 
and above all there was the weaving industry, 
which employed the women, and the men too 
during their idle time, and helped them to pay 
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their rent. But modern improvements and modern 
lec^islation have altered all this. The railroads 
have very much destroyed the carrying trade ; 
native industries have been supplanted by foreign 
ones, and the introduction of machinery and of 
foreign cottons has broken up every hand-loom 
in the country. The ryot, therefore, is reduced to 
the simple labour of his fields, and this does not 
suffice him any longer to live and to pay his 
assessment — therefore he starves. This account of 
the matter has been very ably set before the English 
public by Sir William Wedderburn, and I do not 
propose to argue it out here. Ihit I can testify 
that it is the account also given by the natives 
themselves, and that 1 have no doubt that it is 
strictly true. 

The official account is different. According 
to apologists of the Stracluy school, over-popu- 
lation caused by the security of our rule is the 
sufficient reason of all distress, and it is possible 
that this may be correct of Bengal and other 
districts enjoying more prosperous conditions than 
those of which I am now speaking. But as 
applied to the^ Deccan it is manifestly untrue. Tor 
nothing like the whole area of cultivable land is 
taken up, and the population is scanty rather than 
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excessive. The causes of distress and famine must 
be looked for rather in the growin<^ impoverish- 
ment of the existing population, than in its 
numerical excess — in its enforced idleness during 
part of the year, and in the disappearance of the 
whole class of large proprietors who in former 
times used to lay up stores of grain to keep their 
peasantry alive in the droughts. It is my opinion, 
in common with that of the most intelligent native 
economists, that a permanent settlement of the 
revenue, such as there is in Bengal, would do 
more by the creation of a wealthy class of land- 
owners in the Deccan, towards mitigating the 
periodical famines there, than any other .form of 
legislation could, or the covering of the country 
with a whole network of railroads. But of this 
later. 

Other modern grievances of the peasant are, 
first, the new Forest Laws. These were intro- 
duced some years ago in consc([uence of the 
growing famines which, it was argued, were caused 
by the irregularity of tlie monsoon raens, which in 
their turn were caused by the demidation of the 
forests. Admitting as true all that ran be said of 
the necessity of strong measures to prevent destruc- 
tion in these, and to increase the area of vegetation, 
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the modus operandi seems to have been needlessly 
violent, and most injurious to the people. One 
would have supposed that so wide an object as 
the regulation of the rainfall would have been 
provided for out of Imperial funds. But this was 
only done in part. The bulk of the loss fell on 
individual peasants. Wherever I went in the 
Madras and Bombay presidencies I heard of 
common lands enclo.scd and rights of pasture 
withdrawn, and this without any compensation 
at all being given to the possessors. The plea 
seems to have been that, in the days of the 
Mohammedan Empire,, the Mogul was lord of 
all uncultivated lands, and that therefore, although 
time and custom had intervened for generations, 
the land might be resumed. The ^effect in any 
case has been disastrous. The leaves of trees are 
largely used in India for manure, and the supply 
is now cut off. The pasture has been reduced and 
cattle are dying of hunger. Where wood had been 
frge from time immemorial, so much a load now 
has to be paid. In the Gltauts of Bombay matters 
seem to have gone farther still, and after the great 
famine of 18^7- 78 Sir Richard Temple had whole 
districts enclosed, evicting the ryots and destroy- 
ing their villages. The ryots in turn set fire to 
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the forests, and but for his timely resignation of 
office it is said the whole country would have been 
morally and physically in a blaze. I know that 
the ill-feeling caused by his high-handed action — 
which reminds one of that of William Rufus when 
he enclosed the New Forest— has left behind it 
memories bitter as those in Ireland to this day. 
Bad or good, necessary or unnecessary, the Forest 
Act has much to answer for in the prc.scnt state of 
discontent among the peasantry. 

Allied to this, and even more general in its 
pressure on the poor, stands, secondly, the Salt tax. 
Its oppressive character has been much disputed ; 
but in the Madras Deccan and the poorer districts 
of Bombay there should be no doubt whatever 
upon the matter. It is the one great theme of 
complaint, the one that touches the people most 
nearly and is most injurious in proportion to the 
poverty of the sufferer by it. The comparatively 
well-to-do ryot of Bengal and North-Western India 
docs not feel it and does not complain of it. B^ut 
wherever there is real f)inching in tha necessities 
of life, there the salt monopoly raises a clamorous 
cry. It is only the very poor who arp obliged to 
stint themselves in .salt ; but the very poor are, 
unfortunately, the rule in Southern India. In the 
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Dcccan, moreover, its pressure is more galling-, 
because natural salt lies on the ground, and the 
people are therefore starved of it as it were in 
sight of plenty. In several villages which I passed 
the ryots told me that they had been reduced to 
driving their cattle by night to the places where 
salt is found, that they may lick it by stealth ; but 
the guards impound them if thus caught infringing 
the law ; and latterly orders have been given that 
the police should collect in heaps and destroy all 
salt* whatever found in its natural state above 
ground. In other parts I heard of a kind of 
leprosy attacking persons deprived of this neces- 
sary article of diet; and especially on*thc sea-coast 
south of Bombay the disease was spoken of as 
prevalent. The fact of there being no complaint 
with regard to the salt tax at t'alculta or in 
Northern India, has caused the Indian Govern- 
ment to be callous on this matter, and I fear the 
fact that it brings six millions sterling to the 
revenue is an additional reason why it is likely 
s^ill to be overlooked. Bj.it it is one that is never- 
theless very undent in the [xoorer districts, where 
it is causing real and increasing suffering, and 
where it i^ regarded with well-founded anger. 
The price of salt sold to the people by the Govern- 
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ment is reckoned at from 1200 to 2000 per cent, 
on its cost value. 

Lastly, and this is the ease all over British India, 
the peasantry is deeply, hopelessly in debt. It is 
curious to find this prime cause of the Egyptian 
Revolution faithfully reproduced in India under 
our own paternal and enlightened rule, and through 
the same caiisc.s. Agricultural debt came into 
being in either case with I^uropean methods of 
finance ; and, although the subject has been 
thoroughly threshed out by previous writers, I 
.shall perhaps be pardoned if I once more briefly 
explain the process. In old times, as I understand 
the case, in Oriental lands money was practically 
unknown to the peasantry. Their dealings were 
in kind, and especially the land tax paid to the 
Government was paid not in coin but in corn. 
The whole of the peasants’ security, therefore, if 
they wanted to borrow, was their crop — and, if at 
sowing-time they needed seed,- it was recoverable 
only at the harvest ; at which time also the 
Government took its sh^rc— a tenth according fo 
strict Mohammedan law, or it might be a fifth, or 
in times of grievous tyranny the half. Nothing 
more, however, than the crop of the year was 
forthcoming. No lender, therefore, would advance 
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the impecunious cultivator more than his seed corn 
or the loan of a yoke of oxen, and there was no 
possibility on the Government s part of anticipating 
the taxes. The economic law of ancient Asia was 
to do things parsimoniously, to spend according to 
the means in hand, and at most to store up wealth 
for rainy, or rather rainless, days. 

But with luiropcan administration came other 
doctrines— wealth, our economists affirmed, must 
not be idle ; production must be increased ; resources 
must ^c tlevclopcd ; capital must be thrown into 
the land. The revenue, above all things, must be 
made regular and secure. In order to effect this, 
payment in money was substituted for •payment in 
kind — a regular tax for an irregular portion of the 
crop ; — and, while the rate was nominally lowered, 
no loss from accidental circumstances was to be 
allowed to fall upon the Government. So much 
coin must be forthcoming every year as the tax on 
so many acres. In oountries as in England where 
the system is understood, where markets arc at 
hafld, and money plentiful, this is undoubtedly 
the best and most convenient form of levying the 
revenue. But in the East its introductioft has 
always prodiltcd disorder. In the country districts 
of India, as in Egypt, corn could not be sold in the 
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public market at its full market price, and when 
the day came for payment of the Government 
dues, the peasant had the choice either of selling 
at a grievous loss or of borrowing the money. He 
generally borrowed. I believe it may be stated 
absolutely that the whole of peasant indebtedness 
in cither country originally came from the necessity 
thus imposed of finding coin to pay the land ta.x. 

The change, however, put immediate w'ealth into 
the hands of (lovcrnmcnt, by lessening the cost of 
collecting the revenue, and so was approved as a 
beneficial one ; and by an inevitable process of 
iinancial reasoning borrowing was encouraged. It 
was argued that capital, if thrown into the land, 
would increase the wealth of the agriculturist 
along with the wealth of the revenue. But how 
induce the hivestment of that capital except by 
increasing its security.^ In order to enable the 
agriculturist to borrow, he must be able to give his 
debtor something of more vr^luc than the crop in 
his field. Then why not the field itself.^ The 
laws of mortgage and recovery of debt by safe ctnd 
easy process were consequently introduced, and 
courts appointed for the protection of creditors. 
This completed the peasant’s ruin. Finding money 
suddenly at his di.sposal, he borrowed without 
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scruple, not only to pay taxes and to improve his 
land, but also for his amusements. Whether I am 
rig^ht or wrong in the details of this history, it is an 
indisputable fact that at the present moment there 
is hardly a village in British India which is not 
deeply, hopelessly in debt. In the course of my 
inquiries I do not remember to have met with a 
single instance of a village clear of debt even in 
Bengal. 

This is the last worst evil which luiglish adminis- 
tration has brought upon the Indian peasantry, 
and when one considers all their poverty and the 
depth of their increasing liabilities one finds it 
difficult to have patience with the optimist views 
of men like Sir John Strachey, who see all that 
they have created in India and find it very good. 
That we have done much that is of ’advantage to 
agricultural India no one will deny, but have we 
not done it still more harm ? Wc have given the 
ryot security from d^ath by vi(jlencc, but wc have 
probably incrca.scd his danger of death by .starva- 
tion. This is a doubt whicii is beginning to assert 
itself vividly in th(^ minds of thoughtful Indians, 
and it is one that thoughtful Englishmen to*o will 
do well, before it is too late, to entertain. 

Admitting, then, the general fact of India’s 
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growing agricultural poverty, what should be our 
remedy ? I confess to being a little sceptical of the 
legislative nostrums partially applied and proposed 
to be applied by the Imperial Government to a 
patient manifestly in want of a complete change of 
treatment and a long period of financial rest. Nor 
do I see my way to accepting such alleviations as 
the Bengal Rent Bill, or the founding of agricul- 
tural banks, or even local self-government, though 
all these things may be good, as a sufficient check 
to the evils fast accumulating. At best they may 
succeed in shifting the burdens of the people a 
little on this side or on that. They will not 
lighten thdm really by a single pennyweight, nor 
restore the confidence of the people in the humane 
intentions of the Government, nor put off even for 
a year the trouble which on the present lines of 
policy must certainly ensue. I do not believe in 
legislative remedies for the starvation of the ryot 
or in the possibility of relieving his position except 
at the sacrifice of interests too strongly represented 
both at Calcutta and in London to be assayed 

t ^ 

with any chance of success. Finance, not legisla- 
ture, Is the cause of all the evil ; and until that is 
put upon a sound footing, the rest is of no real 
value. We have seen the results of an unsound 
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finance in Egypt : and we shall sec them repeated 
in India before the world is many years older ; 
and, unless I am much mistaken, in precisely the 
same form. Given anything in the shape of 
military disaffection (and who shall say that this 
is improbable ?), and nothing is more certain than 
that an appeal will be made to the peasantry on 
the simple grounds of relief from debt, and 
reduction of the land tax, and that it will not be 
made in vain. Finance in Egypt declined all 
warning' on this head, and finance in India, I fear, 
will equally decline it. Jhit the danger is never- 
theless there ; and will assert itself when the time 
comes in spite of the financiers, and doubllcss, too, 
as in Egypt, to the financiers’ discomfiture. 

When I was at Calcutta, I constantly discussed 
this matter with the leading native economists, and 
I know, too, their ideas in other cities ; and at 
Bombay it formed the chief subject of attention at 
a meeting specially convened to instruct me with 
regard to the wants of the Presidency. I know, 
therefore, what Indians think about Indian finance, 
and I believe their reasoning is sound. According 
to these, the vice of the Calcutta budgets lie.*? in 
the fact that, Afhereas in every other country the 
finance Minister looks solely to the interests of the 
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country he .serves, in India he looks principaJiy to 
the interests, not of India, but of England. Two 
English interests have to be served first, before any 
attention can be paid to the necessities of those 
who supply the revenue. First, the Anglo-Indian 
Administration must be maintained in full employ- 
ment, in pay, allowances, and according to native 
ideas in luxuries ; and secondly, every kind of 
advantage must be given to luiglish trade. It is 
unnecessary for me to argue out the question of 
the excessive costlinc.ss of the civil and 'military 
establishments of India. These arc notorious in 
the world as surpassing those of all other countries 
to which they can be fairly compared in the 
present time or the past. And, although they may 
also lay claim to be the most efficient, it docs not 
prevent them from being a vast financial failure. 

It is a perpetual astonishment to travellers to 
note the scale of living of every hhiglishman em- 
ployed in India, in howeVer mean a capacity. 
The enormous palaces of governors and lieutenant- 
governors, their counjry hou.ses, their residences in 
the hills, their banquets and entertainments, their 
retmues of servants, their carriages and horses, 
their special trains on their journcyings, their tents, 
their armies of retainers and camp followers — these 
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f arc only samples of the universal profusion ; an 
equally noble hospitality rci^ms in every bunjjalow 
on the plains; and endless dinners of imported 
delicacies, with libations of imported wines, tempt 
night after night the inhabitants of the most 
solitary stations to forget the dismal fact that they 
arc in Asia and far from their own land. No 
Collector’s wife will wear an article of Indian 
manufacture to save her soul from perdition, and 
all her furniture, even to her carpets, must be of 
J^nglish make. 

I remember early in my travels having the good 
fortune to enjoy the hospitality of a countiy station- 
master on the Indian l^eninsular Railway, and 
being astonished to find him living in better style, 
and in a house larger than most hhiglish rectories, 
while we were driven out after luncheon by his 
lady in a charming phaeton drawn by a pair of 
stepping ponies. There was no reason, however, 
for astonishment He ’lived as all Englishmen in 
Indi^do, that is to say, about five times as well as 
in his rank of, life he possibly could do at home, 
and he was worthy of his good, fortune. Only it 
must not be supposed that the natives starving 
outside are at all proportionately the better for the 
brave living of their rulers. I, an English traveller, 
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profited as a guest, and I am half ashamed to say- 
how sumptuously I fared. But the poor ryot was, 
in fact, my host — not the other— for it was he 
whose labour fed me, though he did not share the 
meal. 

I say, a traveller cannot fail to be impressed, 
and, if he have any powers of reflection, disagree- 
ably so, with this profusion. There is surely no 
country in the world where in the midst of such 
starvation there is so much waste ; certainly none 
where the expense of it all is borne so wholly and 
directly by the poor. I wonder whether any one 
has calculated the number of miles of macada- 
mized road in the various Anglo-Indian canton- 
ments, not a yard of which has ever served any 
purpose beyond that of enabling the officers’ wives 
to pay each other visits in their carriages? I 
wonder whether any one has calculated the 
numbers of absolutely useless clock towers and 
Gothic memorials erected by Sir Richard Temples 
to Sir Bartle Freres, and Sir Bartle Freres tf) Sir 
Richard Temples in the various Presidencies? I 
wonder whether any one has calculated how many 
hogsheads of champagne the water-drinking ryot 
has paid for in the last half-century as an un- 
accounted item of his yearly budget? These 
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things strike the innagination of the traveller. 
They do not strike the resident in India. They 
arc not arguments, but impressions ; and yet they 
mean something. 

If, however, the ryot must maintain the luxury 
of his English administrators before his own wants 
can be supplied, so, too, must he maintain the 
English trader to the ruin of his own trade. I am 
repeating native arguments when I complain that 
the necessity of considering the advantage of 
Manchester capitalists stands seriously in the way 
of an honest framer of the Indian Budget, and 
that, whereas the Finance Minister^ of every 
English colony is at liberty to raise money by 
import duties and generally docs so, the Indian 
Minister is precluded from that sourcq of yevenue. 
I have argued the matter of Free Trade out with 
the native economists, and they seem to me 
perfectly to understand it. They know that as 
applied to England, a manufacturing country 
whi^h imports its food, Free Trade is considered 
a necessity of financial life.* But they deny that 
the doctrine applies with equal cogency to I,iidia. 
India, they say, is a produce-exporting country like 
the United States or the Australian colonics. It 
imports no sinde article of prime necessity, iron 
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and coal perhaps excepted, and the cotton and 
other manufactured goods consumed there are 
luxuries only used by the rich, and especially by 
the Europeans. It is certain that no ryot in all 
India wears any cotton clothing of foreign make, 
or has his means of existence made one wit 
cheaper for him by h'ree Trade. Import duties, 
then, would tax the rich only, and the rich in 
India arc hardly taxed at all. Yet, because Free 
Trade is of advantage to England, India must 
forego her own advantage. This, the natives say, 
may be a political necessity, but it is not ruling 
India financially for India’s good. I confess I do 
not see where the flaw in their argument lies. 

They say, moreover, that Free Trade in manu- 
factured. goods has destroyed the native industries 
and given nothing in their stead. When the hand- 
looms a hundred years ago were ruined in the 
English counties, the rural population migrated 
to the towns and found work' in the great factories. 
But in India this has hardly at all happened. The 
ryot who used to waive is left wiUiout labour 
of any sort during }iis spare time, for distances are 
great and there is little demand for labour in the 
towns, and he remains of necessity idle, so that 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that a present 
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of his labour has been made by Anglo-Indian 
finance to his English rival. The doctrine of 
advantage from buying in the cheapest market 
does not help him, for he buys nothing cheaper ; 
and if the English manufacturer shares the advan- 
tage with any one in India, it is with the town 
consumer, not with the ryot. Every native econo- 
mist, therefore, whom I have spoken with on the 
subject, would impose import duties on manu- 
factured articles except machinery. Thus, they 
say, a*tax would be levied upon the rich ; and 
if it acted as a protection and stimulus to home 
manufactories, why, so much the better. With 
protection, factories could be establislied in the 
Indian country towns in which the surplus labour 
of the ryot would find employment, and so the 
injury done him be in part redress’ed. If this 
doctrine is unsound, I shall be glad to hear in 
what manner ; for at present it seems to me to 
have not a little reason. 

I was surprised to find, in an assemblage mainly 
of itch men, that most of those who composed the 
Bombay meeting already alluded to were in favour 
of some form of income tax. Not that they alto- 
gether denied* its general unpopularity, but from 
the necessity they recognized of taxing wealth. 

D 
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They said that in one shape or other incomes had 
always till recently been taxed in India, and that, 
though there were great difficulties in the way 
of collecting any sort of income tax fairly, it had 
always been accepted. The present licence tax, 
they assured me, was much more hateful and far 
less profitable than any true tax on income, and 
seemed framed on purpose to distribute its pressure 
most unfairly. It seemed hardly credible, but 
according to present regulations the keeper of a 
small shop in the native quarter was taxed as 
highly for his trade as the richest English banker 
on ’Change ; all the charge upon the latter’s 
income, though he might deal in millions, being 
twenty pounds per annum in the form of a trade 
licence.^ The present system was, in fact, only 
another advantage given by the framers of Indian 
budgets to English trade ; and they assured me 
that the people who really prevented a proper 
income tax from being impo'sed in India were not 
the native tradesmen, but the English officials 
whose salaries would, be directly touched by it. 
If it were possible jto levy import duties and a tax 
on incomes, the agricultural poor might be relieved, 
but hardly in any other way. I offer these sugges- 
tions for what they may be considered worth. 
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The prime measure, however, of agricultural 
reform, on which all native India seems agreed, 
is the granting of a permanent revenue settlement 
to every province, such as was ninety years ago 
granted to Bengal, and limiting thereby the pre- 
posterous claim of the Government to all ownership 
in land. This right of State ownership has worked 
everywhere, or nearly everywhere, its full natural 
result of impoverishment and disaffection ; and 
Bengal, which has been exempted from its action, 
has alone remained prosperous, I do not propose 
to argue out this great question here. Jhit I intend 
to return to it on a future occasion ; anc^ it will be 
sufficient for me now to say, that the value placed 
by native opinion on a fixed revenue settlement 
is the cause of the strong agitation^ actually in 
progress against the Bengal Rent Bill. This 
measure, in spite of Lord Ripon’s immense 
popularity, is decidedly unpopular, and native poli- 
ticians sec in it a first tlow struck at the prosperity 
of the only province which has hitherto escaped 
the universal, drain of wcaith into the Imperial 
coffers ; nor am I without reason to believe ^that 
so it was intended, not by Lord Ripon, but by 
some of his advisers. At present, however, I only 
state the fact that a permanent settlement of 
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the land revenue is urgently demanded by all 
India.* 

To sum up, Indian economists arc in favour, 
first, of import duties on manufactured goods such 
as are imposed in Australia and other colonies ; 
secondly, of a shifting of the financial burden as 
far as possible from the agricultural poor to the 
commercial rich ; and thirdly, of a renunciation by 
the Government of its indefinite claims upon the 
land. These views will probably be considered 
preposterous in Fmgland, where wc have cut-and- 
dried principles of economy in contradiction to 
them. But it is certain that all native opinion is 
against us, and that our present system is bringing 
India very near to ruin. Surely, there must be 
something wrong in a state of things which has pro- 
duced the spectacle of a Government, after having 
absorbed to itself the whole land rent of a country, 
still finding itself constantly in financial shifts. 
The Government of India, as landlord, does 
practically nothing for the land. All is squaiukrcd 
and spent on other tilings ; and th/: people who 
till tile soil arc yearly becoming poorer and more 

* It Avas, I believe, a maxim of Sir Jolm Strachey’s that, in the 
interests of h'inance, the Ikngal Settlement must by hook or by 
crook be csciiulcd. 
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hopeless. This I call the agricultural danger, and 
if it is not one J a<(ain ask where the flaw in my 
reasoning lies. At least it is a reasoning held by 
ninety-nine out of every hundred educated and 
intelligent Indians. 



CHAPTER H. 

RACE HATRED. 

“ I hate him, Sir, for his skin.” 

Iv agricultural distress is the major premi.ss of 
revolution in India, the growth of political education 
in the towns is its minor — political education, that 
is, unaccompanied by any corresponding growth of 
political power. 

With all my belief in Asiatic progress, I confess 
that before my recent visit to India I was not pre- 
pared to find this latter at all .so far advanced as 
in fact it is ; and from first to last I remained 
astonished at the high level at which native intelli- 
gence in political science alleady stands. I had 
judged it till then by such scraps of Indian news- 
paper criticism as I h^d come across, quoted not 
seldom by English \^riters in a hostile sense, and I 
had judged it wrongly. The newspapers of India, 
at least those edited in English, are neither on a 
par with our own, nor do they bear an equal relation 
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to the mental powers of those whose views they 
expound. I mean that, whereas in England an 
article in the Times or in one of the leading maga- 
zines, on a given subject, is, as a rule, intellectually 
superior to the speeches statesmen are delivering 
on the same subject, in India the oral arguments 
are always the best. Nor is it too much to say that 
for conversation of a political character there are 
few races in the world which can equal those of 
India, or that it would be difficult from our own 
House of Commons to choose men capable of 
sustaining a successful argument with the best 
educated Indians on any of the subjects specially 
interesting to them, I was throughout struck by 
this. The native mind is quick, lucid, and, it 
seemed to me, also eminently judicial ; anci I found 
it distinguished by the absence of all such passion- 
ate exaggeration as I had been led to expect. 
Though in some of the public speeches I heard 
made at Calcutta fhe flowers of rhetoric were 
certainly not wanting, I did not find anything but 
what was su|pstantial in the# arguments used, and I 
was repeatedly conscious of being tempted myself 
to use stronger language than any which even at 
private meetings was indulged in by the speakers. 
It seemed to me that a great deal more might have 
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been said without violating the truth, that evils 
were often minimized, advantages dwelt on, and 
that there was a general disposition to understate 
rather than exaggerate matters in discussion. 
Often in conversation I have been on the point 
of protesting against the too naive confidence of 
men known as demagogues in the good faith of 
English political action, against their implicit trust 
in the virtue of reason and a just cause, and their 
belief that, when they should have proved their 
griefs to be well founded relief, would thereupon be 
given. They seemed intentionally to ignore the 
selfishness and indifference of party statesmanship 
in England with regard to India ; and to be only 
too willing, in spite of political deceptions, still to 
be deceived. 

It is indeed remarkable that, considering how 
much real ground of complaint there is against the 
present state of things, how just and deep are the 
causes of personal resentment stirring the minds 
of men, how galling to them are the every(Jay 
incidents of being rulec^ by an alien race, and how 
little prospect there is of any speedy change, there 
should be so few agitators of Indian opinion who 
speak even in secret of any real rupture with 
England as a thing to be desired. I hardly met 
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with one on my travels seriously so minded ; and 
all seemed vividly to remember the evils of their 
past history, and to see in them a warning of 
possible dangers in the future and a reason for 
caution in their words and actions. This, I say, 
was remarkable, and to one who, like myself, was 
seeking the germs of self-governing power in India, 
presented itself as a very hopeful sign. Froth, 
fury, and passionate denunciation I found little of 
in India. Of logical argument I found much, and 
of that reasoning from facts which is the best of all 
reasoning, and which in politics goes by the name 
of common sense. 

While, however, I observed and am able to 
testify to the extreme moderation of what may be 
called tlie responsible leaders of native opinion in 
their purely political views, I could not fail in my 
intercourse with the educated of all classes to 
become aware of the ever-widening gulf of personal 
dislike which separates these from the individual 
Englishmen who rule them. The question of race 
hatred in In^lia is a very dedicate one to approach ; 
and I am conscious of acccptiiig no little rcs^Donsi- 
bility in venturing to treat of it at all ; and if I 
have resolved to attempt it, it is that I consider it 
would be affectation in a writer on India to pass 
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over so marked and growing a feature of modern 
Indian society, and that there arc cases where the 
truth at any risk should be told, and where facts, 
however painful and humiliating, are better stated 
in their nakedness, while they can still be stated 
calmly, than left to disclose themselves in some 
violent form at a day when calm judgment shall 
have become impossible. 

It is my distinct impression, from all that I have 
seen and heard, that the ill-feeling now existing in 
India between the Ifnglish there and the indigenous 
races is one which, if it be not allayed by a more 
generous treatment, will in a few years make the 
continued connection between England and India 
altogether impossible, and that a final rupture of 
friendly ^ relations will ensue between the two 
countries, which will be an incalculable misfortune 
for both, and may possibly be marked by scenes 
of violence, such as nothing in the past history of 
either will have equalled. Wc have seen within 
our own recollection a complete obliteration^ of 
kindly feelings in Irclaud, brought about originally 
by injustice, later. by want of understanding. 
We are seeing the same thing repeated through 
the same causes to-day in Egypt. And to-morrow 
we may well find the case of India equally hope- 
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less. I do not believe it to be already so ; but the 
injustice is there, and the people are beginning to 
be awake and to resent the stupidity of those who, 
representing England in India, wantonly affront 
them ; and unless the English public at home, 
with whom as yet the Indian races have no 
quarrel, becomes awake too to the danger of its 
own indifference, the same irreparable results of a 
general race hatred will follow. Only it should be 
remembered that, whereas Ireland and Egypt ai'e 
countries comparatively insignificant in extent and 
population, and for that reason easily overawed by 
force, India is a vast continent peopled by races 
ten times more numerous than ourselves, and that 
the convulsion when it comes will be on a scale 
altogether out of proportion to our experience, and 
so the more alarming. Let India once be united, 
as Ireland and Egypt are, in a common sentiment 
of hatred for all that is English, and our rule there 
will ipso facto cease. * Let it once finally despair of 
English justice, and English force will be power- 
less to hold it in subjection. The huge mammal, 
India’s symbol, is a docile beast, and may be 
ridden by a child. He is sensible, temperate, and 
easily attached. But ill-treatment he will not bear 
for ever, and when he is angered in earnest, his 
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vast bulk alone makes him dangerous, and puts 
it beyond the strength of the strongest to guide 
him or control. 

The account given me by the oldest and best 
informed of my native acquaintance (and I am not 
talking hereof Bengali demagogues,but of men hold- 
ing, it may be, or who have held high office under 
Government, and arc deservedly trusted by it), 
of the gradual estrangement which has come about 
within their recollection between themselves and 
the Ifnglish in India, is most instructive. In the 
days, they say, of their youth, thirty and forty 
years ago, though there were always among the 
Company’s officers men who from their abuse of 
power were disliked and justly feared, the general 
feeling of the natives towards the English civilian 
was one of respect and even of affection. The 
Indian character is affectionate, enthusiastic, and 
inclined to hero-worship; and the l^nglish in early 
days, from their superior knowledge and strength 
of character, exercised no little fascination on the 
native mind. Nearly ,all of the older men talk 
with reverence and esteem of certain teachers who 
instructed them in youth, and of certain early 
patrons to whom they owed their success in 
after life ; and they willingly acknowledge the 
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influence exercised over themselves and their gene- 
ration by such individual example. The English 
official of that day, tliey affirm, had more power 
than now, but he exercised it with a greater sense 
of responsibility, and so of honour, in its discharge. 
He took pains to know the people ; and in fact he 
knew them well. Except in the very highest ranks 
of the service he was readily accessible. He lived 
to a great extent among the people, and according 
to the customs of the people. He did not disdain 
to make friends with tho.se of the better clas.s, and 
occasionally he married among them, or at least 
contracted semi-matrimonial relations with the 
women of the land. This may have had its ill 
consequences in other ways, but it broke down the 
hedge of caste prejudice between hla.st and West, 
and gave the official a personal interest in the 
people, which no mere sense of duty, however ele- 
vated, could supply. The Englishman of that day 
looked upon India not unfrcquently as his second 
hojie, and, taking the evil with the good, treated it 
as such. Ejigland could dnly be reached by the 
Cape route. Travelling was tedious and expensive, 
the mails few and far between ; and many a retired 
officer had at the end of his service become so 
wedded to the land of his adoption, that he ended 
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his days in it in preference to embarking^ on a new 
expatriation. It is easy to understand from this 
that the Ani^lo- Indian official of the Company’s 
days loved India in a way no Queen’s official 
dreams of doing now. Also that, loving it, he 
served it better than now ; and was better loved 
in return. 

Steam communication, however, with England 
and the increased facility given by it of maintain- 
ing home associations, had, even before the death 
of the Company, begun to effect a change in the 
way of living of its officers, a cliangc which the 
Mutiny of 1857 accentuated and finally made com- 
plete. Gradually, as a visit to England became 
easier, leave was more frequently applied for ; and 
the officer, returned from furlough, brought back 
with him a renewed stock of Western prejudices. 
He no longer considered himself cut off from the 
political life of his own country, or occupied him- 
self so exclusively with the politics of India ; and 
he came to look forward to other ways of distinc- 
tion than those the Indian service offered him. 
Lastly, the Mutiny itself, with the bitter memories 
it left behind, put an end to the contracting by 
Englishmen of native habits and native ties. With 
the introduction of railways, quick posts, and tele- 
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graphic messages, Englishwomen ceased to dread 
India as a held of marriage; and every official now 
dreamed of making an English home for himself 
in the station where he lived. Thus he cared 
yearly more and more for English news and 
English interests, and less and less for those of 
India. 

I shall no doubt incur anger by saying it, but it 
is a hict that the luiglishwoman in India during 
the last thirty years has been the cause of half 
the bitter feelings there between race and race. It 
was her presence at Cawnpore and Lucknow that 
pointed the sword of revenge after the Mutiny, and 
it is her constantly increasing influence now that 
widens the gulf of ill-feeling and makes amalgama- 
tion daily more impossible. I have over and again 
noticed this. The l’Jigli.sh collector, or the English 
doctor, or the English judge may have the best 
will in the world to meet tlieir Indian neighbours 
and official subordinates on equal terms. Their 
wives will hear of nothing of the sort, and the 
residt is a meaningless interchange of cold civilities. 

Nothing in the world can be more dreary than 
tiie mixed assemblies of the Indian natives and 
their Anglo-Indian patrons — inverted Barmecide 
feasts, where everything is unreal but the meats 
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and drinks, and all the rest is ill-conccaled dis- 
trust. I have more than once assisted at them, 
and always with a painful feeling. The English 
host seems constantly to be saying, “ I like to see 
you at my table because I am an luiglish gentle- 
man and wish all there to feel themselves at home. 
But I hope to God you will be careful in what 
you say, and take no liberties.” The uneasy guest, 
though not with his lips, replies, “ I am here 
because it is wise to stand well with those in 
power, but I know that your ladies look upon me 
as something of a wild beast, and you yourself 
perhaps grow a little brutal after your third glass 
of sherry.” ' 

I could relate more than one tale in illustration 
of this, but I do not wish needlessly to embitter 
so painful a feature of the case. It is sufficient 
to say regarding it that the Englishwomen of 
India look upon the land of their exile unaffectedly 
as a house of bondage, on its inhabitants as outside 
the pale of their humanity, and on the day of their 
departure as the only star of hope on their horizon. 
The feeling may bc^a natural and an unavoidable 
one, tor it is probable that race prejudices arc 
more deeply rooted everywhere in women than in 
men, but I affirm that it is most unfortunate, and 
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under the circumstances of growing education in 
the country, a very great and increasing danger. 

The excuse commonly made by the Anglo- 
Indians for the lack of social cordiality between 
themselves and well-to-do natives is that the caste 
regulations of the latter bar real intercourse. 
man who will neither eat with you nor drink with 
you, it is said, nor admit you to his own wife’s 
society, cannot be really intimate in your house. 
But I confess I cannot see the force of that argu- 
ment. In my own case I certainly did not find 
that caste prejudices prevented my forming the 
most agreeable relations with a number of Indian 
gentlemen. Brahmins of high caste, and Moham- 
medans. as well as Parsis and native Christians, 
nor did I find any who did not seem quite willing 
to treat me on an equal footing. I found no 
difference of any insurmountable kind between 
their ideas and my own ; not more, indeed, than 
would have been the ca’se had they been Spaniards 

or Italians. The fact of their not breaking bread 

♦ 

with me, I am;^urc, constitutod no kind of obstacle 
to our kindly relations. • 

On the other hand, it is obvious that, as regards 
the native Christians at least, the rule cannot apply. 
These have no caste prejudices, yet they arc just 

E ‘ 
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as much excluded from the pale of English society 
as the rest. I remember meeting a gentleman of 
high position and large fortune in the Madras 
Presidency, who as a young man had been an 
enthusiastic admirer of everything English. He 
was by birth a Brahmin of the strictest sect, and 
had violated all the rules of his caste when he 
had insisted on going, at the age of twenty, to finish 
his education in Europe. He had even gone so 
far as to forsake his own creed there and join the 
Church of England, and on his return to India 
he had married a Christian lady, and was now 
living with her according to English custom, as 
an Englishman in an English house. Of course 
he had had much to suffer by breaking with 
the beliefs and cu.stoms of his ancestors, and his 
position with his own people had become a 
difficult one, though he seemed to be still on 
good terms with them, and I am far from saying 
that I consider him to have acted wisely. But 
the peculiarity of the case was this, that, tlipugh 
he had spared no paiss to make friendly advances 
to the English of the cantonment where he lived, 
he had never succeeded in being admitted at all 
into their society, or in being in any kind of way 
accepted as a person with whom they could 
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associate. He was a man of large fortune, a 
member of the town council, a scholar of very 
considerable mental attainments, and a gentleman 
of blameless character. Yet he was as distinctly 
a pariah with the Christian English, whose customs 
he observed, as he had become with the oldcst- 
fashioned of the Hindoo relations he had left. I 
think, though he did not tell me so, that in his 
heart he regretted his change of creed, and he was 
certainly among the bitterest enemies I met of the 
present system of Anglo-Indian rule. 

It will hardly be credited in England, but in this 
present year of grace, 1884, no hotel-keeper in India 
dares receive a native guest into his house, not 
on account of any ill-will of his own, but through 
fear of losing his custom. When I was at Bombay 
in the winter I was treated with the greatest kind- 
ness and attention by various members of the 
native community, and by none more so than by 
Mohammed Ali Rogay, the leading Mohammedan 
of tl'^f city. He had travelled in Europe, dressed in 
European drc§s, and had cv«n so far adopted our 
manners as to subscribe to all the public charities 
and to drive a four-in-hand. Yet, happening one 

f 

day to ask him to dine with me at my hotel, it was 
explained to me that this could not be, at least 
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not in the public room, “lest the English guests 
should take offence and leave the house.” 

In Bengal and Northern India things arc still 
worse, and I think it is not too much to say that 
no native gentleman, whatever his rank, age, or 
character may be, can visit a place of public 
resort frequented by Englishmen, especially if he 
be in native dress, without a certain risk of insult 
and rough treatment. Railway travelling is noto- 
riously dangerous for them in this respect, and 
nearly all my native acquaintances had talcs to 
tell of abuse from English fellow-passengers, and 
of having been turned out of their places by the 
guards to accommodate these, and now and 
then of having been personally ill-treated and 
knocke^l about Men of high position, there- 
fore, or self-respect, arc obliged, either to secure 
beforehand special compartments for their use, 
or to travel third class. The .second class they 
are especially afraid of. ' I should not make 

this statement unless I had received it from 

r 

unimpeachable source^. But I have been assured 
of its truth among,, others by two members of the 
Supreme Legislative Council at Calcutta, who 
separately narrated to me their experiences. I 
know also that one of the principal reasons with 
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certain of the leading natives of the Presidency 
towns who have adopted the P3uropcan dress has 
been to escape thereby from chance ill-usage. 

A painful incident of this liability to insult 
occurred last winter in my presence, which, as 
ocular evidence is always best, I will relate. I had 
been staying at Patna with the principal Moham- 
medan nobleman of the city, the Nawab Villayet 
Ali Khan, a man of somewhat advanced age, and 
of deservedly high repute, not only with his fellow- 
citizens, but with our Government, who had made 
him a Companion of the Star of India for his 
services. On my departure by the morning train 
on the 7 th January last, he and some thirty more 
of the leading inhabitants of Patna accompanied 
me to the station, and after I had entered Uie rail- 
way carriage remained standing on the platform, 
as orderly and respectable a group of citizens as 
need be seen. There was neither obstruction, nor 
noise, nor crowding. But the presence of “ natives ” 
on t|je platform became suddenly distasteful to an 
Pmglish passcjigcr in the adjoining compartment. 
Thrusting his head out of window he begai? to 
abuse them and bid them be off, and when they did 
not move struck at them with his stick, and 
threatened the old Nawab especially with it if he 
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came within his reach. I shall never forget the 
astonishment of the man when I interfered, or his 
indignation at my venturing to call him to account. 
It was his affair, not mine. Who was I that I 
should interpose myself between an Englishman 
and his natural right } Nor was it till, with great 
dififculty, I had procured the aid of the police, that 
he seemed to consider himself other than the 
aggrieved person. Now I can affrm that there 
was absolutely no reason for his conduct. He was 
a middle-aged man of respectable appearance — a 
surgeon-major, as it turned out, in command of a 
district in the Punjab ; he was travelling with his 
wife ; it was in the morning, when ideas arc 
calmest, and he was otherwise without excuse for 
excitement. In fact, it was a plain, unmistakable 
act of class arrogance, such as it has never been my 
lot to witness in any other Eastern country that I 
have yet visited. Moreover, it was evident to me 
that it was no unusual occurrence. The railway 
officials and the police treated it as a matter of 
small importance, dkl their best J:o screen the 
offepder, and declared themselves incompetent to 
do more than register my complaint. On the other 
hand, the Nawab and his friends confessed with 
.shame that, though they were insulted, they were 
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not surprised. It had happened to all of them too 
often before for them even to feel any special anger. 

“Wc certainly feel insulted,” writes one of them 
to me a day or two later, “ but arc powerless to 
take any action on it. Wc are used to such treat- 
ment from almost every Anglo-Indian.” 

“ We account for his conduct,” says anotlier, “ by 
supposing that he thought us (the natives) to be 
nothing less than brutes and wild creatures ; ” while 
a third remarks : — 

“ From this you will see how our ruling race 
treats us with scorn and contempt. Had wc been 
in English dress, then wc would not, perhaps, have 
been so much hated.” 

“ 1 beg to assure you, writes a fourth, that the 
incident was not ” (an only) “ one of its kind, but 
such treatment is becoming general. The alarm 
and dread with which the Anglo-Indians arc 
regarded cannot be described. Alas ! we arc hated 
for no other reason ‘but because wc have a dark 
colour ; because we put on a national dress ; and 
because wc are a conquered race.” 

“ Allow me to say that it^ will be difficult for 
England to hold India long if such a state of feel- 
ing is allowcS to progress without any check.” 

And so on throu^;h a mass of letters. I have 
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hope now, however, that the Government, before 
whom I laid this case, is taking it up. The Nawab 
has lodged a formal complaint with the Collector ; 
T.ord Ripon has promised that it shall not be 
allowed to drop ; and my only fear is that, through 
the procrastination with which all inconvenient 
complaints are met in India by the subordinate 
officials, the apology due to the offended gentlemen 
will be deferred so long that its effect will have 
been in great measure lost* 

Another cause of the bad relations in modern 
times between the Indians and their English 
masters has been explained to me to be this ; — 
Under the 'East India Company the official hier- 
archy, being the servant of a commercial corpora- 
tion, were mainly recruited from certain families 
already connected by ties of service with India, 
and imbued with traditions of rule which, though 
far from liberal, were yet on the whole honourable 
to those who held them, and not antagonistic to 
native sympathies. The officer of the Company 
looked upon himself as the protector of native 

* The apology was made, a lame one enough and rather tardy ; 
Init as Mr. Primrose, Lord Ripon’s private secretary, remarks in 
his letter of August 29, 1884, forwarding me a copy of it, “ The 
jncre fact of a luiropean addressing a formal apology to a native 
gentleman is worth something.” 
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India against all comers' his own countrymen as 
well as others; and it was genenilly found that, 
where European planting and native interests 
clashed, the Collector or magistrate was inclined to 
fiivour the latter ratlicr than the former in de- 
cisions which might come before him. As a rule he 
belonged to a rank of life superior to the non- 
official Anglo-Indian, and the distinction of class 
was felt. Indeed, it often happened that there was 
more sympathy of breeding between the Company’s 
servant and the well-born Hindu or Moham- 
medan gentleman than between the same servant 
and the English adventurer of the towns or the 
English indigo-planter of the country districts. 
With the adoption, however, of open competition 
for the civil service, another class of official has 
been Introduced into India, who is distinctly of a 
lower social grade, and who in so far exercises less 
authority over his trading fellow-countrymen, and, 
the natives say, is* less kind and considerate 
towards themselves. A young fellow, say the son 

of an Ulster farmer, is pitchforked by a successful 

• • 

examination into high authority in Bengal. He 
has no traditions of birth or breeding for the'social 
position he is called to occupy, and Is far more 
likely to hobnob with the commercial English of 
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his district than to adapt* himself to the ceremonial 
of politeness so necessary in Oriental intercourse. 
He is looked upon by the European planters as 
one socially their inferior, and by the well-bred 
native as little better than a barbarian. He is 
lowered, therefore, I am told, in the social scale, and 
is far more frequently under the influence of his 
tag-ra^q' English fellow-countrymen than in former 
days. I cannot say that I have met with men of 
this description myself, but I have heard of them 
frequently, not only from the natives but from the 
English too, as a new difficulty of the situation. 

What I did notice was, that throughout the 
agitation 0*11 the Ilbert Bill, the planters had a 
considerable backing in the official world. It was 
evident that the two societies were united in a way 
which would' have been impossible in old times, in 
their opposition to the native hopes. This change 
of class in the members of the Civil Service, and — 
what I am personally inclin«d to think more im- 
portant still — their change of duties, must be con- 
sidered if we are to estimate the increased irritation 
• • 

between race and race. The modern system of 
bureaucratic regularity, where all is done according 
to printed forms and fixed rules, Entails on the 
civilians many hours daily of irksome office work. 
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unknown in early times*; and has had the double 
effect of wearying their zeal and of secluding them 
still further from the people. Red tape has 
strangled initiative in collectors, magistrates, and 
district officers, and has left them no time for 
personal intercourse with those they govern. 
“ How can we sit gossiping with the natives,” say 
these, “ when we can hardly get through our daily 
work as it is by the greatest economy of time ? ” A 
valid excuse, truly. Yet it was exactly by gossip 
that Lawrence and Nicholson, and Meadows 
Taylor gained their influence in former days. 

I consider myself fortunate in having been at 
Calcutta at the precise moment whe'n the Ilbert 
Bill controversy was at its fiercest, not on account 
of any special interest I took in the Bill itself, but 
for the instructive display of rivaT passions and 
motives it evoked. Lord Ripon has most unjustly 
been blamed for unnecessarily causing the confla- 
gration. But in trifth all the elements of a quarrel 
were there already in the strained relations just 
described as existing between Englishmen and 
natives ; and it was an accident that the particular 
ground occupied by the Ilbert Bill shoufd have 
been chosen on which to fight the battle of race and 
prejudice. The history of the affair as viewed with 
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natives’ eyes was this. ‘When Lord Ripoii arrived 
in India he found the ill-feelint^ between the two 
classes very bitter, and he wisely determined on 
redressing, as far as in him lay, class disabilities, 
thus carrying out the liberal doctrines proclaimed 
over and again for India by his party while out of 
office. For such a work no man could have been 
better suited by temperament or conviction. It is 
hardly sufficiently understood in England how 
large a part personal integrity plays in acquiring 
the sympathy of Orientals for their rulers, and how 
impossible it is to govern them successfully cither 
by the mere mechanical instruments of a system or 
by individual talents, however great, when these arc 
divorced from principle. The display of ingenuity 
and tactical resource which imposes on our own 
political imagination and sways the House of 
Commons is absolutely valueless in the blast ; and 
charlatanism is at once detected and discounted by 
its acute intelligence. The Englishmen, therefore, 
who have succeeded most permanently in India 
have rarely been the mosj; brilliant ; and the names 
which will live thcrc^ arc not those which their 
Englisli contemporaries have always ranked the 
highest. Moral qualities go farther; truth, courage, 
simplicity, disinterestedness, good faith — these com- 
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mand respect, and above* all a solid foundation of 
religious belief. Such qualities the natives of India 
acknowledged from the first in Lord Ripon, and no 
amount of mere cleverness could have placed him 
on the pedestal on which he stands to-day with 
them — or rather, I should perhaps say, on which 
he stood until the desertion of the Home Govern- 
ment forced him into an abandonment of his 
position as a protector of the people. 

I am glad to be able to bear testimony to the fact 
that no Viceroy, Lord Canning possibly excepted, 
ever enjoyed such popularity as Lord Ripon did in 
the early part of last winter. Wherever I went in 
India I heard the same story ; from the poor 
peasants of the south who for the first time had 
learned the individual name of their ruler ; from 
the high-caste Brahmins of Madras and Bombay ; 
from the Calcutta students ; from the Mohammedan 
divines of Lucknow ; from the noblemen of Delhi 
and Hyderabad — everywhere his praise was in 
all men’s mouths, and moved the people to sur- 
prise and gratitude. “ He,, is an honest man,” men 
said, “ and one who fears Gjpd,’* and in this con- 
sciousness all have seemed willing once more to 
possess their souls in patience. To say that Lord 
Ripon has been a failure in India, through any 
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fault of his own, is to say the reverse of a fact 
patent to the whole native world. He has been 
the most successful governor India has ever had, 
because the most loved ; and the only sense in 
which he can be said to have failed is in so far 
as he has failed to seek the favour of the Phiglish 
ruling class or impose his will on the Home 
Government. 

Of his legislative measures I must speak with 
less enthusiasm. The spirit in which they were 
brought forward was Lord Ripon’s own ; but the 
drafting of the Rills was the work of others ; and 
they have been doubtless disappointing. Thus, 
the Local Self-Government Bill, though admirable 
in idea as marking a first step towards native 
administration, is in itself a poor thing, and is 
appreciated as such even by Lord Ripon’s most 
cordial admirers. The powers it grants are too 
exiguous, the ground it covers is too small, the 
checks it imposes are too stringent, for the Bill 
to excite any great enthusiasm with the natives, 
and it is difficult for an dhiglishman to peruse its 
provisipns without wonder at its ever having gained 
the name of an important measure of reform. Put 
in a few words, the Local Self-Government Bill 
means that the native communities are to be 
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allowed to mend their own roads, to levy their 
own water rates, and devise their own sanitation, 
on the condition and provided that the Com- 
missioner of the district docs not think them 
incapable of doing so. This for the first time 
after a hundred years of English rule! I know 
what the natives think of the measure, and how 
little it fulfils their expectations ; but no higher 
tribute can be paid to Lord Ripon’s popularity than 
that they have been sincerely grateful to him for it. 

Thus, too, the Ilbcrt Bill, of which wc have heard 
so much. It was in itself an infinitesimal measure 
of relief from native disabilities. It provided that 
native judges, under certain exceptional conditions, 
in country districts, should have jurisdiction over 
Engli.shmen, a jurisdiction long ago fully granted 
them in Ceylon with no ill results, and also granted 
in India in the presidency towns. The only 
province, as far as I could learn, which would 
have been at all .seriously affected by the Bill 
wa| Bengal, where the English planters saw in 
it a check tc\ their system i;of managing and mis- 
managing their coolies. 1 hca-rd a good deal about 
this from some Assam planters with whom I sailed 
on my way out to India, and I know that that is 
how they regarded it. “ It is all nonsense,’’ these 
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told me, “ to suppose you can get on without an 
occasional upset with the niggers, and our English 
magistrates understand this. But if we had native 
magistrates we should be constantly getting run 
in for assault.” In other districts, however, where 
milder manners prevail, there seemed to be no 
such dread of the Bill ; and as to the probability 
of any real abuse of their position by native judges 
with Englishwomen, 1 am certain that the whole 
thing was purely fictitious. But the agitation 
against the Bill became dangerous from the fact 
that it Avas all along fostered by the Anglo- 
Indian officials, who chose the Bill as a battle- 
field on Avhich to contest the principle of Lord 
Ripon’s Liberal policy. In the Local Self-Govern- 
ment Bill they had seen a first blow struck at 
their monopoly of power, and they seem to have 
made up their minds to permit no second blow. 
They were aided by the English lawyers, who 
recognized in it a menace to their professional 
advancement ; and by the planters for the reasQiis 
I have given ; and, folWing the example of the 
Tmes^ the whole pFcss of England soon joined 
in the cry. The natives, too, from first to last 
fought the battle as one of principle, though with 
far more moderation than their assailants. 
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I was present in Calcutta on the day when the 
compromise, negotiated by Sir Auckland Colvin, 
was announced to the public, and I know the 
effect it produced on native politicians. It was 
everywhere looked on as a surrender, and a dis- 
graceful one ; and there was a moment when it 
was doubtful whether popular indignation would 
not vent itself in more than words. Iffit Lord 
Ripon’s personal popularity saved the situation, 
and moderate counsels prevailed. It was recog- 
nized even by the most violent that the pusillani- 
mity of the Home Government, not of the Vicero}', 
was in fault ; and it was felt that should popular 
indignation turn now upon Lord Ripon, no 
Viceroy would ever again dare befriend the people. 
The compromise, therefore, was accepted \vith what 
grace was possible, and bitter feelings were con- 
cealed, and the day of indignation postponed. 

I consider the attitude of native opinion on this 
occasion vastly creditable to the political good 
sen^e of India, though it would be highly dangerous 
to trust to if another tim^. The evil done will 
certainly reappear, and be •repaid upon ^Lord 
Ripon’s successors. Down to the last year the 
natives of India, completely as they had lost faith 
in the official system and in the honest purpose of 
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their covenanted rulers, still looked to the Home 
Government as an ultimate Court of Appeal, 
able to defend them if not always willinf^. The 
weakness, however, of the Cabinet on this occa- 
sion to resist a wholly unjust and unscrupulous 
attack upon them was now apparent, and 1 doubt 
extremely whether they will ever aj^ain have con- 
fidence in Ministerial professions. The Govern- 
ment was entirely committed to the passing of 
the Bill, yet it gave way before the clamour of 
an insignificant section of the public, abetted by 
the sworn enemies of all reform in India — the 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. The spectacle was 
not an edifying one, and I know that the natives 
appreciated it entirely on its merits, and I am 
much m-istakeii if they did not also come to the 
conclusion that the justice of a course was in- 
sufficient for its triumph in politics, and that the 
only path of victory henceforth lay through agita- 
tion. If this is so, there is little chance of peace in 
the future of the sort which governments love. ^ 

I do not like to complain of evils v/ithout at the 
same, time suggesting remedies, but it is difficult 
to recommend an immediate remedy for the evils 
I have been depicting. The ill-feeling which 
exists between the English in India and the 
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natives is due to causes too deep-seated in the 
system wc have introduced, and until that system 
is chant^ed, little real good will be effected. I would, 
however, point out that there is as yet no true 
liatrcd of race between Englishmen and Indians, 
but rather one of class only, and that it is yet within 
our power in England to change the threatened 
curse into a blessing. The quarrel in India up to 
the present moment is with the Anglo-Indians 
only, not with thx English nation ; and though 
recent disappointments have begun to shake their 
confidence in the Home Government, the natives 
liavc not wholly lost their belief in the sympathy 
of the land where liberty was born, between the 
two classes— the English of India and the English 
of England — they still draw a distincf line, and 
race hatred in its true sense will not have been 
reached until this line is obliterated. They say, 
and truly, that in England such of them as go 
there find justice, and more than justice, that they 
arc ticated as equals, and that they enjoy all civil 
and social rights. They com^ back proud of being 
British subjects, and preserve itone but agreeable 
recollections of , the Imperial Island. They do not 
wish for separation from its Government, and are 
loyal before all others to its Crown. But the 
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contrast of their subject-life in their own land 
strikes them all the more painfully on their return, 
and they are determined to procure reform. 
“ Reform, not Revolution,” is their motto, but 
reform they have made up their minds to have. 

With regard to the direction any new change 
should talce, the educated natives argue thus : 
Purely English Administration, they say, in India 
has had its day and needs to be superseded. It 
has wrought much good in the past by the in- 
troduction of order and method, by raising the 
standard of public morality, and by widening the 
field of public interests. As such it deserves 
thanks, the thanks of a sick man for his nurse, of 
a minor for his guardian, of a child for his pre- 
ccptor.„ But further than this, Indias gratitude, 
cannot go. It cannot be blind to the increasing 
deficiencies of those who rule it, or forego for ever 
the exercise of returning strength and coming 
maturity. The Anglo-Indian bureaucracy hasv 
become too hard a master; it has forgot its 
position as a servant ^ it lias forgot the trust with 
whifh it was diverged ; it has sought its own 
interests only, not those of India ; it has wasted 
the wealth of the country on its high living. Like 
many another servant, it has come to look upon 
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the land as its own, and to order all things in it 
to its own advantage. Lastly, it has proved itself 
incapable of sympathy with those whose destinies 
it is shaping. It neither loves India nor has been 
able to command its love ; and by an incapacity 
of its nature it is now exciting trouble, even where 
it is most anxious to soothe and to cajole. Mean- 
while the sick man is recovering, the child is 
growing up, the minor is about to come of age. 
lie has learned most of what his tutors had to 
teach him, and his eyes are open to the good and 
the evil, the wisdom and the want of wisdom, the 
strength and the weakness of his guardians. He 
desires a participation in the management of his 
own affairs and a share in the responsibility of 
rule. To speak practically, the Civil wScrvicc of 
India must be so remodelled as to make the 
gradual replacement of Englishmen by natives in 
all but the highest posts henceforth a certainty. 

It is not proposed, T believe, by any section of 
the ^Indian public to extend present demands 
farther than ^ this. But, as with all political 
reformers there is an ideal towards which they 
look as the goal of their endeavours, so in India 
the goal of advanced thinkers is complete adminis- 
trative independence for the various provinces on 
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the model of the Australian colonies. Their 
thought is that by degrees legislation as well as 
administration should be vested in native hands. 
First it may be by an introduction of the elective 
system into the present councils, and afterwards by 
something more truly parliamentary. The supreme 
Imperial Government all Avish to preserve, for none 
are more conscious than the Indians that they arc 
not yet a nation, but an agglomeration of nations 
so mixed and intcrblended, and so divided by 
diversity of tongues and creeds, that they could 
not stand alone. An Imperial Government and 
an Imperial army will remain a necessity for India. 
But they ^ee no reason whatever why the practical 
management of all provincial matters should not, 
in a very few years, be vested in their hands. 
That the present system of finance and the ex- 
ploitation of India to the profit of Jhiglishmen 
would have to be abandoned is of course certain. 
But there is nothing in India itself to make this 
undesirable. 

I refrain here from any attempt to sketch a plan 
of ultimate sclf-go\jernment for India, but I have 
argued the matter out with the natives, and I 
intend in a future chapter to set it 'forth in detail. 
Suffice It now to say that a change of some sort is 
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immediately necessary, ^r at least an assured 
prospect of change, if worse calamities arc to be 
avoided. The danger I foresee is that, with 
an immense agricultural population chronically 
starved, and a town population becoming every 
day more and more enlightened and more and 
more enraged at its servitude, time may not be 
given for the slow growth of opinion in England 
as to the need of change. I am convinced that if 
at the present moment any serious disaffection were 
to arise in the native army, such as occurred in 
1857, it would not lead to a revolt only. It would 
be joined, as the other was not, by the whole 
people. The agricultural poor would join it because 
of their misery, the townsmen in spite of them- 
selves, because of their deep resentment against 
the Anglo-Indians, and the native servants of the 
Crown because of the checks placed on their ad- 
vancement. The voice of reason, such as now 
prevails in the acadamical discussions of the edu- 
cated class, would then be drowned in the general 
nowise, and only the §ensc of anger and revenge 
remain. I know that many of the most enlightened 
Indian thinkers dread this, and that their be 5 t hope 
is to make flie reality of their grievances, the just 
causes of their anger, heard in time by the English 
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people. They still trust* in the English people if 
they could only make them hear. But they arc 
beginning to doubt the possibility of attracting 
their attention, and they are very nearly in despair. 
Soon they may find it necessary to trust no one in 
the world but themselves. To-day their motto is 
“ Reform.” Let us not drive them to make it 
“ Revolution ” to-morrow. 
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THE MOHAMMEDAN (QUESTION. 

“ Societies arc founded upon faiths. To reform a people, you 
i^nust first reform their religion.” 

It is never well -to have travelled from Dan to 
.llcersheba and to record that one has found all 
barren ; and in my present chapter I shall endea- 
vour to paint the brighter side of the India which 
I saw last winter. The material misery of her 
peasantry has been enough described, and the bitter 
feeling of her townsmen educated to a sense of 
their fallen estate as a conquered people ; and it 
remains to me to show the compensating good 
which by the mysterious law which rules all human 
things is being born •out of their otherwise unre- 
deemed misfortunes. The apologists of British rule 
boast that the^ have given India peace, and peace 
doubtless is a noble gift; but^it has given her far 
more than this. What really deserves all Lulian 
thanks, and is indeed an inestimable acquisition, 
because it contains within it the germs of a 
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rcconquest of all the rest, is that it has given 
her liberty of thought. This is a new possession 
Avhich India never had, and never perhaps would 
have had, but for English influences, and it is 
difficult not to see in it a gift undesigned, but 
which, like the last treasure issuing from Pandora’s 
box, is destined to transform the curse of conquest 
into the blessing of a wider hope. 

I am not one of those who love the East only in 
its picturesque aspects, and I have no (piarrel with 
luiropc because it has caused the l^kast to change. 
I note, indeed, the destruction of much that was 
good and noble and of profit in the past by the 
unthinkiin^ and often selfish action of Western 
methods ; but I do not wish the past back in its 
integrity, or regret the impulse given to a new 
order there 'of thought and action. I know that 
time never really goes back upon its steps, and no 
one more readily accepts than myself the doctrine 
that what is gone in human* history is irrevocably 
gone. On the contrary, I see in the connection of 
East and West a circumstance ultimately of profit 
to both ; and while^thc beauty of its old world is 
being fast destroyed, and the ancient order of its 
institutions subverted, I look forward with un- 
bounded expectation to the new cosmos which 
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shall be constructed from*the ruins. I am anxious, 
indeed, to save what can still be saved of the indi- 
genous plan, and to use in reconstruction some- 
thing of the same materials ; but I see that the new 
edifice may well be made superior to the old, and 
I should be altogether rejoiced if it should be my 
lot to share, however humbly, in the work of its 
rebuilding. 

To speak plainly, the ancient order of Asiatic 
things, beautiful as it was, had in it the germs 
of death, for the one reason that it did not change. 
India especially, in old days, did not change. 
Conquerors came and went ; dynasties rose and 
perished ; and years of peace and war, of plenty 
and of famine, trod closely on each other’s heels, 
while men were born and lived and died in the 
same thoughts. It was the natural life, the rem- 
nant of a society which still followed the law of 
instinct rather than of reason; but even in the 
natural world health must be attended with growth 
or jt will turn into decay. The intellectual growth 
of India by^ the middle of last century had long 
stopped ; and there was no jiign anywhere, when 
our English traders first appeared, of a new begin- 
ning. Thought had resolved itself into certain 
formulae from which there seemed no escape ; and 
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the brain of the body politic, unused and oppressed 
with its own mental restrictions, was growing 
every generation weaker. 

We have seen the ultimate result of such inaction 
in other lands, in Asia Minor, in Persia, and, till 
within recent memory, in countries nearer home. 
It was seen everywhere in J'mrope in the Middle 
Ages, and seems to be a condition natural to 
all human societies at a certain stage of their 
growth. If too long prolonged it would seem 
they die, leaving their places empty, as in Paby- 
lonia, or being absorbed in other more vigorous 
societies, as the Byzantines w^erc absorbed by the 
then vigorous Turk.s, In almost every case the 
intellectual awakening has been quickened from 
without, by the presence near it of an intelligence 
more living than its own and generally hostile, and 
it may safely be affirmed that the action and re- 
action of nations on each other’s intellectual life 
is in itself a natural and necessary law of their 
development. Thus Mediaival Europe owed the 
new birth of its thought to the invasion in the 
eighth century of the cultivated and chivalrous 
Moors* through .Spain, and the Catholic Church 
reformed its lax discipline, not four hundred years 
ago, in the presence of advancing hosts from 
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Western Asia. Somcthitig of the same process, 
therefore, may be also traced in the counter-wave 
which has now for the last hundred years and 
more been driving Europe back in menace to the 
East. Asia has been awoke by it at last to her 
danger, and is slowly informing herself with the 
victorious reason of the West, and assimilating to 
her needs that intellectual daring which is her 
adversary’s strength. And nowhere more so than 
in India. After its long sleep the Indian intellect 
is rising everywhere refreshed, and is attempting 
each day more boldly to strike out new lines of 
speculation on the very subjects where it had been 
most closely and most hoi^clessly confined. 

All this India indubitably owes to I'mgland. 
Nor is there any point on which the intellectual 
methods of the West have been brought more 
strongly to bear in Asia than on its creeds. The 
ancient monotony of religious practice divorced 
from religious intelligence, is slowly giving place 
tc^intrusivc questionings which will not be appeased 
by mere foi;mulm, and*me^i of all faiths arc discuss- 
ing and reasoning where a hundred years ago they 
only asserted. We have witnessed within the last 
generation something of this everywhere in Western 
Asia, but in India it is perhaps still more marked ; 
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and it seems certain thaf, whatever evil may have 
been there wrought to other interests, the interests 
of its religions will have been served by our rule, 
unconsciously, perhaps, and unwillingly, but none 
the less really. Paradoxical as it may sound, the 
wholly secular rule of aliens, whose boast it is that 
they have established no State creed, will be found 
to have renewed the life of foiths and given them 
a stronger, because a more intelligent, mode of 
being. The spiritual believer will be strengthened ; 
and the very pagan will be no longer “ suckled in 
a creed outworn,” but in living beliefs which will 
seek to exercise a moral influence on his conduct 
more and more for good. To speak precisely, wliat 
I sec will be the outcome of such education as 
England is giving to the Indian races is a reforma- 
tion of each of their several religious faiths, leading 
to purer thought in their followers, and above all 
to purer practice. 

The creeds of India, speaking generally, are four: 
the Hindu, which under various forms cmbra(5es 
four-fifths of the whole .population ; the Moham- 
medan, which is principally powerful in the North 
of India and Bengal, and which includes a census 
of fifty millions ; the Christian (Roman Catholic), 
found mainly in the extreme South; and the Parsi. 
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Of these, Hinduism alcftic would seem to be a 
truly indigenous faith, or one wholly in harmony 
with the instincts of the rural population ; and it 
is impossible for a traveller not to be struck with 
the tenacity of the ancient superstitions which arc 
its groundwork. Hinduism belongs to an older 
order of religions than any now practised in the 
West. It is not a religion at all in our modern 
sense of being a strict code of morals based upon 
any revealed or written law; but, like the popular 
beliefs of ancient Greece and Rome, is rather a 
mythology resting on traditional reverence for 
certain objects in certain places. It is essentially 
national and local. It does not seek to embrace 
humanity, but is a privilege of the Indian races 
only ; and it cannot be practised in its purity 
elsewhere than in India. India, according to 
Brahminical teaching, is a sacred land, and there 
alone can be the shrines of its gods. There alone 
man can lead a perfect life, or worship with 
spir^ual profit. Certain localities are specially 
holy — not, as. with the Ghrjstians or the Moham- 
medans, on account of the tombs of holy men, but 
in themselves as being the chosen homes of the 
divine powers. All rivers in India thus arc sacred, 
precisely as were groves in ancient Italy, and on 
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their banks the temples the gods are built and 
spiritual influences felt. 

From an resthetic point of view nothing can be 
more seductive to a stranger from the West, or 
more surprising, than the spectacle of Hindu 
worship at one of these ancient shrines — the pro- 
cessions of women to some lonely grove by the 
water-side on holiday afternoons with their offer- 
ings of rice and flowers, the old-world music of 
pipe and tabour, the priests, the incense, the 
painted statues of the immortal gods, the lighted 
fire, the joyous sacrifices consumed with laughter 
by the worshippers. No one can sec this without 
emotion, nor, again, witness the gatherings of tens 
of thousands clothed in white in the great temples 
of Southern India for the yearly festivals, and not 
acknowledge the wonderful continuity of thought 
which unites modern India with its hmropean 
kindred of pre-Christian days. The worship of 
idols here is a reality such aS imtravclled English- 
men know only from their classics. The temples 
of Madura and Seringum tire more \vonderful and 
imposing in their structure than all the edifices of 
Europe put together, and the special interest is 
that they are not dead things. The buyers and 
the sellers still ply their trade in the porticoes, the 
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birds have their nests b&ncath the caves. There 
are sacred elephants and sacred apes. The priests 
chaunt still round lijjhted braziers. The brazen 
bulls arc anointed each festival day with oil, the 
foreheads of the worshippers with ochre. There is 
a scent of flowers and incen.se, and the business of 
religion goes on continuous from old time, perhaps 
a little slacker, on account of the increasing povert}' 
of the people, but not less methodically, or as a 
living part of men's daily existence. When I had 
seen Madura I felt that I had at last seen a 
temple of Babylon in all its glory, and understood 
what the worship of Apis might have been in 
Egypt. This worship of the gods — not any 
theological or moral teaching — is the foundation of 
the Hindu religion, and what is still its distinguish- 
ing feature. 

At the same time it is beyond a doubt that 
among the cultivated Brahmins, who have always 
acknowledged a higher philosophy than that of 
the^ people, there is a renewed tendency towards 
the spiritualization of beliefs. The philosophy of 
the Vedas is a high one, gnd presents to the 
restored activity of thought a standard for reform 
in intellectual conceptions ; and although the 
Brahminical system is without an absolute written 
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code of morals, it is easily reconcilable with the 
highest, and akin to all that is best in the Semitic 
teaching Nowhere more than among the Hindus 
is the tradition of domestic virtue a noble one, or 
the relation of father and child, of husband and 
Avife, acknowledged as a sacred one. The vices, 
therefore, which ages of intellectual sleep have 
engendered, are readily recognized as evils now 
that the intellect is once more awake ; and all 
that is best in the Christian moral code is being 
instinctively adopted into their system by the 
enlightened modern Brahmins. This is the com- 
mon feature of all religious reform. Vicious 
practice is the concomitant of intellectual sloth, 
and as that sloth yields to action the practice 
reforms jtsclf, usually after the model of whatever 
has roused it from its sleep. 

Thus we sec the modern Jk'ahmins proclaiming 
the morality of unselfi.shness in no other language 
than that in which Christian divines proclaim it, 
and making it peculiarly their own. They have 
the same teaching as these* about' truth and justice 
and integrity, and appeal in the same way to 
conscience as a guide. They choose what is best, 
and make it harmonize with their own best 
traditions, and the result is a general elevation of 
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tone in the upper ranks *of life which presages a 
corresponding reform in the lower. 

This sometimes shows itself, as must also 
naturally be, in extravagance. There is a tendency 
always in such movements to imitate servilely ; 
and so we see in the rising generation of the 
Jlindus a certain advanced party which aims at 
making itself wholly European. A very few of 
these have adopted Christianity, but far more 
have contented themselves with an abandonment 
of their beliefs in favour of philosophies more or 
less agnostic. Others, again, without ceasing to be 
professed Hindus, have contented themselves with 
throwing off caste restrictions ; and a considerable 
body in Bengal and Northern India have formed 
themselves into a special sect, known, as the 
Brahmo-Somaj, which would seem to hold doctrines 
little different from the vaguer forms of Theism. 
In the South of India, however, which is the 
stronghold of Brahmmism, these extreme innova- 
tions have taken little root, and instead there is 
found only a more reasoned form of the traditional 
beliefs. Whether the worship^f of Vishnu and, Siva 
and the rest of the national Indian gods, have a 
sufficient backbone of practical ethics to undergo 
a great moral reform without losing in the end 
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something of their vitality as popular beliefs, 1 
am not prepared to say; but I feel certain that 
distinct moral improvement connected with these 
worships is in progress, and that the result up to 
tlic present has been an increased interest with the 
leaders of Hindu society in the welfare and social 
improvement of their religious communities. This 
shows itself in exertions made to spread education, 
in anxiety for the better management of religious 
trusts, in the restoration of temples, sometimes at 
very large individual cost, and in the rising agita- 
tion against child-marriage and in favour of the 
rc-marriage of widows. 

Something of the same process may be observed 
in the case of the Parsis. These would hardly 
require jnention as an Indian sect at all were it 
not for their very great intelligence and the lead 
they have recently taken in native political life. 
They arc insignificant in point of population, and 
very restricted in their locality. Bombay alone of 
the great cities finds them in large numbers. But 
their wealth there, thek commercial .aptitude, and 
their, persistence iif availing themselves of every 
means of education, have placed them in a position 
of large and growing influence. They are, as is 
wcU’known, the descendants of the fire-worshippers 
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of Persia, and still hold oioscly to their traditions. 
The religion of Zoroaster, originally simple and 
pliilosophical, seems, in common with the rest of 
the religions imported into India, to have become 
overgrown there with grosser thought and less 
worthy practice, and to have adopted many of the 
superstitions peculiar to the Indians. Some of 
these seem, indeed, to have been forced on the 
Parsis by the Hindu rulers at the time of their 
first settlements, and others to be the result of the 
general decay of knowledge due to political con- 
ditions. The Parsis, however, were among the 
first to take advantage of the intellectual liberty 
which has been the atmosphere of India since the 
coming of the Tnglish, and being also extremely 
keen traders they have profited more than others 
by the commercial ri[i^imc of modern times and 
have grown rich. Well educated, well mannered, 
and naturally inclined to good, their religion is 
now simplifying itself once more, and the tendency 
of Parsi thought is, even more than the Hindu, 
towards a spiritualiza1»ion^ of theological dogmas 
and a reform in social practic^. Any one who has 
been with an educated Parsi over their “ Tovvers of 
Silence” in Bombay must have been struck with 
the pains at which they arc to interpret in a 
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philosopliical sense their ancient practice of ex- 
posing the dead ; or who has discussed social 
questions, with their desire to improve the condition 
of their women. Of the Tarsis, however, and of 
the native Christians of Southern India, I will not 
speak at length. 1 saw too little of them to learn 
anything of real value ; and the great numerical 
superiority of the Hindus and Mohammedans en- 
titles them alone to general attention. 

My own special attention was naturally most 
directed to the Mohammedans. 

Mohammedanism, as is well known, entered 
India from two .separate sides and under two 
separate c6nditions. Its first appearance wa.s 
on the western seaboard in the shape of Arab 
traders, who came with the double mission of 
propagating Ihe faith and making money. These 
were peaceful preachers, who relied for success not 
upon the sword but upon the power of persuasion, 
and the Mohammedanism implanted in this form 
is still to be found on the west coast, in the Kokhnis 
of Bombay, the Moplas of Malabar, and the Moor- 
men, or Moors (“os lyioros” of the Portuguese) of 
Ceylon. They arc a busy, prosperous people — 
shopkeepers, pedlars, jewellers, or plying certain 
handicrafts, and notably that of house-building. 
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It was extremely intei^sting to me to find at 
Colombo the descendants of the ancient Arab 
settlers of the eighth and ninth centuries still 
keeping up the commercial tradition of Arabia 
intact. They number in the whole island of Ceylon 
about a quarter of a million, and arc among the 
most prosperous of its inhabitants. I found them 
an old-fashioned community, more occupied w'ith 
this world than with the next, and only to a very 
small degree affected by modern thought. Indeed, 
such change as was to be noticed among them w'as 
of as recent growth as the advent in Ceylon of 
Arab! and his fellow-exiles, wdiose larger experience 
of the great outside world of Islam and Ihc prestige 
of their late championship of the faith had begun 
to make its impression on their thoughts. Until 
their arrival no Mohammedan in the island had 
ever sat down to meat with men of another faith, 
and very few had sent their children to any secular 
school. The example, however, of the exiles was 
becynning to be followed, and I found the Moormen 
already anxiqus for wader instruction, and to come 
into communication with the .general body of the 
faithful. It will be a curious result of Egypt’s 
misfortunes if the persecution of her patriot chiefs 
shall have brought ideas of religious liberty to the 
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Mohammedans of Southern India ; yet it is what 
seems to be happening. It would be well if these 
Moormen were more widely spread tlian they are, 
for their commercial instincts are a healthy 
element, and one much needed in the Moham- 
medan community of India proper. 

As I crossed from Ceylon to the mainland and 
left the coast I first came in contact with the other 
and more common Mussulman type — the descend- 
ants of the northern invaders — men wholly distinct 
from the busy traders just described, and neither 
jn'osperous nor advancing. The Mohammedans 
of the inland districts of the Madras Presidency 
arc the poorest in India. They represent the 
extreme wave of Mogul conquest southwards, long 
ago spent and now receding. They are the de- 
scendants, not of preachers and converts, but of 
the garrisons of the north, and their occupation 
of government gone, they arc fast dying out from 
want of a means of living. The condition of the 
small Mohammedan communities of such toyms 
as Tanjore and Tricljino^oli is very pitiable. 
Lsolated in a population wholly Hindu, possessed 
of no traditional industry, without commercial 
aptitude or knowledge of other service than the 
sword’s, they seem dumbly to await extinction. 
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Their few rich men, owners of landed property, 
grow daily less and less at their case, preyed upon 
as they arc by an army of helpless and needy 
relations. They fall in debt to the Hindu money- 
lenders, are yearly less able to discharge their 
liabilities, and bit by bit the civil courts engulf 
them. Those who have no land are reduced to 
manual labour of the simplest sort on daily wages, 
ft is a hard but inevitable fate, the fate which rests 
upon the law, that none shall live who cannot earn 
his bread. These Mohammedans of Southern India 
are the extreme exemplification of evils from which 
the whole community arc to some extent suffering. 
In the south they arc few and hopcles5, and have 
almost ceased to struggle. In the north the danger 
of their condition is rousing them to new activity. 

After visiting the independent Mussulman State 
of Hyderabad (a description of which I reserve for 
another chapter), and the communities of Calcutta 
and Patna, I passed oh with ever-increasing interest 
to (Jude and the North-West. The stronghold of 
Mohammedan India is ’thc^ North-West, and there 
Islam is far from hopclc.ss disposed to perish. 
Intellectually the equals, and morally the superiors 
of their Hindu neighbours, the Mohammedans of 
the Upper Ganges Valley have not forgotten that 
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till very lately the Administration of India was 
almost entirely in their hands, and they look upon 
their declining fortunes as neither deserved nor 
irremediable. Their historical status is that of 
descendants of those Tartar and Persian and 
Afghan conquerors who have at various times 
invaded Hindostan from the North-West, or of the 
Hindu converts, principally Rajputs or Pathans, 
made by these. Their race, indeed, is nowhere 
pure, except in the ease of a few princely and 
noble families, but the tradition of their origin 
remains intact, and is at the same time their weak- 
ness and their strength — their strength, inasmuch 
as it supplies them with a certain standard of 
honour beneficial to all societies ; their weakness, 
inasmuch as it has given them prejudices against 
the ordinary means of living open to all the world. 

The pride of conquest is the bane of all Moham- 
medan societies sprung from Northern Asia, and 
the Mohammedans of Indiit form no exception. 
The Moguls never condescended to trade, J^ut 
either settled on the land or took service, civil or 
military, under govei^nmcnt ; and their descendants 
are still swayed by the same proud instincts. 
Their misfortunes in India came upon them in 
successive waves. P'orced by the Mahratta wars 
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into an alliance with the East India Company, the 
Mogul Emperors became early dependent on these ; 
and with the gradual absorption of the Delhi 
Monarchy, the exclusive privilege of rule departed 
from the Mohammedan caste — not all at once, but 
by degrees as new regulations were enacted and a 
new system introduced. The first to suffer were 
the landowners. By a certain fiscal measure, 
known as the “resumptions,” requiring all holders 
of lands to show their title deeds, the Moham- 
medans, who often held by prescription rather than 
by written grant, lost largely of their estates, and 
so were reduced to poverty. Next, the military 
services were in great degree cut off for them by 
the extinction of the native armies. And, lastly, 
the Act, changing the official language from 
Persian and Hindustani to English, took from them 
their still leading position in the civil employment. 
The Mohammedans had up to this more than held 
their own with the Hindus, as Hindustani was their 
vernacular, and Persian the language of their 
classics ; but in English they were at a distinct 
disadvantage, for that was alr^dy the language of 
commerce, and so of the educated Hindus. Nor 
could English be learned except at the secular 
schools, to which Mohammedans were averse to 
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sending their sons as ticnding to irreligion. The 
sources, therefore, of their employment were on 
every side curtailed, and a growing poverty has 
been ever since the natural result. The military 
revolt of [857, which in Oude and at Delhi 
assumed a specially Mohammedan aspect, com- 
pleted their disfavour with the English Govern- 
ment, and with it their material decline. 

At the same time, owing to circumstances which 
I have never heard fully explained, it is an 
admitted fact that numerically the Mohammedans 
(jf Northern India have been and are a rapidly 
increasing body. This may have been due at 
times to extensions of British territory, or to con- 
version among the lower castes of Hindus, or to 
other causes ; but it is certain that, whereas in old 
calculations the Indian Mohammedans were placed 
roughly at thirty millions, and more recently by 
Dr. Hunter at forty millions, they arc now by the 
last census acknowledged to number fifty millions 
of souls, although the increase of the general 
population of India has •been not at all in like 
proportion. With regard to their actual position, 
therefore, we arc faced with the unsatisfactory 
phenomenon in Northern India of a vast com- 
munity growing yearly more numerous, and at 
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the same time less prosptrous ; of a community 
owning the instincts and the traditions of adminis- 
tration excluded yearly more and more from the 
administration ; and of a community which has 
good grounds for tracing its misfortunes to the 
unfavourable conditions imposed upon them by 
the Imperial Government. The Mohammedans of 
Northern India, there is no denying it, are restless 
and dissatisfied, and the only question is in what 
form their repressed energy, fired by misfortune 
and threatened with despair, is likel)- to find its 
vent. It may be in two ways — for their own and 
the general good, or for their own and the general 
harm ; and I believe that at the present moment 
it lies largely within the power of those who rule 

India to guide it to the former and turn it from 

^ • • 

the latter. 

All who arc responsible for tranquillity in India 
must be aware that there arc influences at work, 
both within the country and beyond its borders, 
ad^rse to that tranquillity, and that at no time 
have these been more active than within the last 
few years, or engaged on gnound more carefully- 
prepared to receive them by the unwisdom of 
English policy. I am not, and have never been, 
an alarmist about Russian invasion. Viewed as a 
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power hostile to India, -'Russia is and may for ever 
remain innocuous, and I should view with equani- 
mity her approach to the Hindu Kush, or even 
to the actual frontier, were it impossible for her to 
appear there as a friend. Rut as a friend I fear her. 
If our selfish system of government for our own 
and not for India’s good remains unchanged ; if we 
do nothing to secure Indian loyalty ; if we refuse 
to gi\'C to the people that assurance of ultimate 
self-government which shall enable them to wait 
in patience the realization of their hopes ; if we 
continue to treat them as enemies subdued, as 
slaves to work for us, as men devoid of rights — 
then it is certain that within a given time all the 
c.xternal world will appear to the Indians under a 
friendly guise, and Russia as being the nearest, 
under the most friendly. 

Nor can it be denied that under present cir- 
cumstances the Czar’s Government has much to 
offer which the people of India might be excused 
for thinking twice before they refused. ,The 
Russian, himself an Oriental, would be probably 
less hateful as a mj>ster than our unsympathizing 
official Englishman. Rut it is far from certain that 
it would be at all as a master that he would 
present himself to Indian hopes. He might well 
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appear as an ally, a libQrator from the deadly 
embrace of our financial system, a friend of liberty, 
sound economy, and material progress. Who is to 
say that Russia should not, in exchange for a new 
commercial pact with herself, offer to establish 
India in complete Home Rule, and thus outbid us 
in the popular affection? It would not be hard 
to persuade India that she would gain by the 
change, and, Englishman as I am, 1 am not quite 
convinced that she would on all points lose by it. 
In any case, it might well be that men would risk 
something in the desire of change, knowing that at 
worst it would not be much worse for them than 
now. * 

Nor is there any section of the community to 
which this kind of argument would apply more 
strongly than the Mohammedan. The present 
order of things is distinctly threatening them with 
ruin, while just outside the frontier, and almost 
within hand’s reach o^ them, live men of their own 
race and faith who arc still self-ruled. Wdiat 
could be more natural 4:han that they should look 
to these for support and succour, or to the still 
stronger Power beyend, if it should present* itself 
as, in any special manner, their religious protector ^ 
Our own political unwisdom of the last few years 
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has made this for the fi/rst time a possibility ; and 
what was a mere chimera in the last generation is 
rapidly becoming a practical danger. 

Whatever may have been the defects of the old 
Ottoman alliance, there is no question that it was 
popular in Mohammedan India, that it symbolized 
the friendship of luigland for the outside world 
of Islam, and that it left to Russia the invidious 
post of Islam’s chief enemy. For this reason the 
recent Afghan war, in its earlier stages, was con- 
doned, it being understood as an indirect repulse 
of the Northern Power ; and it was not till later 
that it \vas looked upon with general disfavour. 
But the do’ubtful arrangements of the Berlin Treaty, 
the discreditable acquisition of Cyprus and the 
abandonment of Tunis — when these things became 
slowly to be understood — operated a change in 
men’s minds, and prepared them for still stronger 
reprobations, when, for the first time, Fmgland 
showed herself distinctly thc-aggressor in Egypt. 

In spite of the illusions of Ministers on^ the 
subject, or the subtleties .to which they had re- 
course, it is beyond ^ doubt that the Mohammedans 
of India wholly sympathized with Arabi during the 
war ; that they were disgusted with the false issues 
raised in connection with the Sultan’s proclamation 
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of his^rebcllion ; and that^for the last two years 
Russia has ceased to hold with them the position 
of the most dangerous enemy their faith has to 
fear. I do not say that as yet the distrust is abso- 
lute. No little loyalty still survives for the luiglish 
Crown as contrasted with the English Ministry ; 
but it is quite certain that the history of Egypt’s 
ruin since the war, and the apparent design of our 
Government to destroy all that is best and foster 
all that is least good in Islam, is working on all 
sides a change. In the decay of Constantinople 
the Moslem world is looking more than ever for a 
champion ; and if England refuses the office it may 
well be offered to another Christian Pow^r. 

This, I say, is one way in which Mohammedan 
India may be taught to seek its salvation from 
accumulating evils. The other— and \x> my mind 
the hir more hopeful way — it is in the power of our 
Government still to encourage them to choose. 
Three years ago I pointed out, in a book entitled 
“The P'uturo of Islam,” the view which Indian 
Mohammedans took of hgr Majesty’s duties towards 
them in connection with her ^assumption of the 
Mogul title; and, while I was in India last whiter, 
I had the satisfaction of finding my statement of 
their case fully accepted by those whom it most 

H. 
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concerned. The Indian,, moulvies, Shia as well as 
Sunni, held that her Majesty, in making herself 
Empress of India, had accepted a legal responsi- 
bility toward the Mohammedan community which 
involved a distinct obligation of protection in 
return for their loyalty, especially in such matters 
as the administration of their religious trusts, the 
furtherance of their education, and the arrange- 
ments connected with their pilgrimage; and they 
had even caused a translation of my statement 
to be published in Hindustani.* y 

With regard to religious trusts, I found c^^y- 
where complaint of their being misapplied. It 
appears that at the time of the resumptions, many 
of these were confiscated on the arbitrary ground 
of defect in title, and others later on apparently no 
ground at ail but public convenience. The locally 
notorious case of the Mohsin trust in Bengal has 
now been in part remedied, but it is worth quoting 
as a case which the Government has been forced 
to acknowledge, and it has been cited to me as an 
example of numerous ca^es less well known in 
which similar injustice still exists. In this, a large 

“ Essays on the Euture of Islam,” piil)lishc(l by Kegan Paul, 
Trench and Co., and also in Urdu by Munsif Akbar Ilusscyn of 
Aligarh. 
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property was bequeathed by a rich Mohammedan 
explicitly for pious uses, yet for many years the 
income held in trust by the Government was 
devoted, not to any Mohammedan purpose at all, 
but to the education of Hindus. This, I say, has 
been acknowledged ; but I have been repeatedly 
informed that sufficient property is still in Govern- 
ment hands to satisfy, if it were devoted to the 
uses originally intended, all the pressing needs of 

f hammedan education ; and I have the authority 
3r. Leitner, Principal of the Lahore Government 
lege, for stating that in the Punjab alone 'ivakaf 
property to the value of many thousand pounds 
yearly is being officially misapplied. 

Of the pilgrimage, I will only say that the need 
of organization in the shipment of pilgrims is still 
strongly demanded, and of protection while on 
their journey. Something has been, indeed, done 
in the last three years, but exceedingly little ; and 
the Indian Mohamrrtedans regard such protection 
as^ duty of the Imperial Government, made more 
than ever necessary by tjie growing abuses con- 
nected with the quarantine •and other vexatious 
regulations at Jeddah. 

Again, with regard to their education, the case 
of the Mohammedans is this : Like the Catholics 
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in England, they are extremely attached to their 
religion, and anxious that their children should 
inherit in its purity a blessing to which they them- 
selves were born ; and they consider that a merely 
secular education, such as is oftered by the State, 
does not suffice for their need. In no country in 
the world is the position of a teacher towards his 
pupil a more powerful one than in India ; and the 
Mohammedans sec that at the Government schools 
and colleges the masters arc, almost without cx-^ 
ception, English or Hindu. The great mass of 
orthodox, therefore, hold aloof from these, 
the consequence has been that they find themselves 
deprived of nearly all State aid in their education, 
and, for the more rigid, of all public education 
whatsoever. It is of course cast in their teeth by 
their opponents that this is mere fanaticism and 
prejudice ; that they refuse to learn luiglish out of 
disloyalty, and that they desire no progress and 
no modern instruction. But, •whatever may have 
been the case in former days, I can confidcn|Jy 
assart that it is certainly not? true now ; and I hold 
the position taken by, the Indian moulvics to be an 
unassailable one in justice, or on any other ground 
than the theory that all religion is pernicious and 
should be discouraged by the State. I do not say 
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that tile btate in India has taken its stand publicly 
on this ground, but in practice its action with 
regard to public education affects Mohammedans 
in no other way. This, therefore, is a point on 
which the Imperial Government may, if it will, 
intervene as a protector, and in which its action 
would be at once appreciated by its Mohammedan 
subjects, and be recognized by them as a title to 
their loyalty. 

k Lastly, I would repeat what I have said elsewhere 
w to the special nature of the connection between 
n political and the religious organization of all 
Moslem societie.s. Mohammedans look to the 
government under which they live as a* fountain of 
authority ; and they expect that authority to be 
used ; and it is useless to repeat to them that the 
Government is impartial to all religions and in- 
different to their own. Indifference with them is 
tantamount to neglect of duty; and as such the 
Mohammedans of Irtdia regard the present absten- 
tion of the Engli.sh Government. 

It must not, however, from all this be supposed 
that, under the cloud of neglect and growing mis- 
fortune, the Mohammedan community has sat 
still with folded hands and done nothing to supply 
its own educational needs. Mohammedanism in 
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India, no less than Hinduism and the religion of 
the Parsis, is in a condition of intellectual revival. 
The same new birth of the spirit of inquiry is 
witnessed with them as with the rest ; and the cry 
goes up from every town of India for more and 
better knowledge, and for a wider and more 
generous interpretation of their traditions, and a 
more rational observance of their law. With them, 
too, there arc differences of opinion as to the 
direction of new thought and the limits of th^"' 
changes required. A party of extreme innovatiij^/ 
exists, and a party of moderate action ; and m^i 
rivalry has been the result and some bitterness ; 
things whicfi those who have studied the history of 
religious movements will recognize as signs of 
healthy life. 

The College of Aligarh is the head-quarters of 
the new school ; and I did not fail to visit it ; 
and, though I confess that my sympathies lie 
rather with the less advanced party, it is im- 
possible for me too highly to praise the zeal whjph 
has produced such a iqota’ble result. The Mo- 
hammedan College of Aligarh is the largest and 
most successful educational establishment devised 
by purely native effort which exists in India ; and 
is a pledge of what Islam is capable of under con- 
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ditions of intellectual liberty unknown in other 
lands. That it has gone too fast and too far is, 
indeed, its only reproach. The education given 
there is equal to that of the State schools, and 
it is fully as well governed in all that regards 
discipline and moral training. Nor need it be 
considered by Mohammedans wholly a misfortune 
that it should have incurred the suspicion of un- 
orthodoxy, for in all new movements in religious 
Jodies this must be risked ; and it is a hopeful sign 
the very distrust with which it is regarded 
Id be spurring the more conservative section 
e community to educational rivalry with it. 

I am glad to think that during my sfay in India 
1 was instrumental in furthering the idea of an 
educational establishment still wider in its range 
than that of Aligarh, and one which* at the same 
time could be more strictly in accordance with the 
needs and desires of the community at large. The 
idea of a central university for all Mohammedan 
In(;^ia was the result of conversations held by me 
with the chief leadci’s gf religious thought at 
Calcutta and in the North-West Provinces ; and 
had its basis in a still larger thought, which I had 
first heard enunciated at Cairo, in the brief days 
of political freedom there, when the Nationalist 
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Ulema dreamed of renewing the intellectual glories 
of the Azhar. The hope, made void in Egypt, 
was renewed in India; and before I sailed from 
Bombay I had the satisfaction of learning that tlie 
plan was approved and being acted on by the 
leading Moulvis of the North-West, and was likely 
to take material shape under the patronage of the 
Nizam A 

The fact that already some i^20,ooo have been 
subscribed by Mohammedans towards its realiz^' 
tion will prove, I hope, that this project is x\otk 
dream only, and that elements of vitality c^st 
among the Mohammedan Indians which our 
Government might, if it would, lead to very great 
results indeed for good. I do not by this intend 
to imply that the Imperial Government docs not 
take this view. I should be ungrateful if I did 
not acknowledge the encouragement given by 
Lord Ripon to this very scheme, or the counte- 
nance afforded by Sir Alfred Lyall, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West Provinces, to ^thc 
various meetings held hi dts favour. There arc 
many liberal-mindcch men among our high officials, 
and not a few friends of Islam. But the tide 

* A draft scheme of this new foundation will be found in the 
Appendix. 
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of official movement is ,not in this direction ; 
and the general feeling is indifference. What I 
mean is that I would have the matter taken up 
with vigour, as an Imperial duty, and not in 
Glide only and the North-West, but in every 
province where the Mohammedans are a numerous 
community. The advancement of their education, 
their encouragement in commercial and industrial 
pursuits, and a faithful protection of their religious 
^crests abroad, will secure to the hhiglish Crown 
tm renewed trust of its Mohammedan subjects. 
TR neglect of these things, and a prosecution of 
the present evil policy of doing harm to Islam, 
will secure beyond redemption their ‘disloyalty. 
It is a thing seriously to consider and decide while 
time is yet given. It soon may be wholly too late, 
for nothing is more certain than that* the Indian 
Mohammedans, like those elsewhere, are in a 
crisis of their history; and that, by disregarding 
their just complaints^ we arc allowing griefs to 
grow which will some day overwhelm us with 
confusion. “England,”, if I may be allowed to 
repeat what I said three ycai^ ago, “ should fulfil 
the trust she has accepted by developing, not 
destroying, the existing elements of good in Asia. 
She cannot destroy Islam nor dissolve her own 
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connection with her. Therefore, in God’s name, 
let her take Islam by the hand and encoiira[;e her 
boldly in the path of virtue.” This, in spite of the 
victory of force in Egypt, is still the only wise and 
worthy course. 

On the whole, the intellectual and religious 
aspects of India under English rule are what I 
found there of most hope, and I am glad to think 
that they could hardly have been witnessed under, 
other domination than our own. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE NATIVE STATES. 

“ An hour of justice is worth seventy years of prayer.’’ 

imwa.s not my design when I began these essays 
to wnturc any opinion with regard to the senii- 
indo^ndent States of the empire. They were a 
subject, indeed, of great interest to me, but one 
on which I would rather have withheld !ny views 
until I had acquired a fuller and more general 
knowledge, for my personal experience last winter 
was practically limited to the single State of 
Hyderabad, and I had been compelled by want 
of time to forego projected visits to the Mahratta 
principalities, Ikaroda, •Gwalior, or Indore, or to 
take ^ more than a passing glance at those of 
Rajputana. Circumstances,^ however, have quite 
recently turned public attention, both Indian and 
Ihnglish, unexpectedly in the direction of the 
“ native States,” and there are signs in the air, or 
rather, I should say in the public press, which 
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would seem to betoken that the Imperial policy 
towards some of the feudatory princes is about 
to assume a new shape of activity, so that I 
am tempted to go farther than I intended, and 
to add what I know about these princes and their 
relations with the empire to the rest of my Indian 
impressions. 

Speaking generally, the interest attaching to the 
native States is twofold for the political obscr\^|‘. 
They present in the first place a picture, instrug®e 
if not entirely accurate, of the India of past //.ys, 
and so serve in .some measure as landmarlp and 
records of the changes for good and evil our rule 
has caused. And secondly, they afford indications 
of the real capacity for self-government possessed 
by the indigenous races. 

When one has seen a native court, with its 
old-world etiquettes, its ordered official hier- 
archies, and its fixed notion.s, one learns some- 
thing, which no amount of reading could teach, 
about the tradition of paternal government, long 
swept away in Madras and Bengal. One recog- 
nizes how much , there was that was good in 
the past in the harmonious relations of governors 
and governed, in the personal connection of 
princes and peoples, in the tolerance which gave 
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to each* caste and creed itg recognized position 
in the social family. One is surprised to find how 
naturally such adverse elements as the Hindu 
Brahmin and the Mohammedan nobleman lay 
down together under a system which precluded 
class rivalry, and how tolerant opinion was in all 
the practical details of life. One does not readily 
imagine from the mere teaching of history the 
r^son which should place a Mussulman from 
L^^now in command of the army of a Rajput 
pri^, or a Hindu statesman in the position of 
vizi™o a Nizam of the Deccan. Yet seeing, one 
understands these things, and one recognizes in 
them something of the natural law existing between 
“ the creatures of the flood and field ” which makes 
it impossible “their strife should last.” In the 
traditional life of ancient India there was an 
astonishing tolerance now changed to intolerance, 
an astoni-shing order in face of occasional disorder, 
and a large material contentment which neither 
war i^r the other insecurities of life permanently 
affected. It is impossible; to^o, after having visited 
a native court, to maintain that the Indian natives 
are incapable of indigenous government. The fact 
which proves the contrary exists too palpably 
before one’s eyes. The late Sir Salar Jung was as 
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distinctly a statesman ;is Lawrence or Dalhousic ; 
and among the Mahrattas there are not a few 
diwans to be found in office capable of discharging 
almost any public function. 

At the same time it is abundantly clear that in 
all that constitutes intellectual life the India of 
old days, as represented in the still independent 
States, was far more than a century behind th^ 
India of our day. Mental culture is at the lowe 
ebb in the capitals of the native princes. Tmy 
possess neither schools on any large plan^/ior 
public libraries, nor are books printed in the#! nor 
newspapers published. I was astonished to find 
how in the centre of busy intellectual India large 
flourishing towns were to be found completely 
isolated from all the world, absorbed in their own 
local affairs, and intellectually asleep. At certain 
of the native courts history is still represented by 
the reciter of oral traditions, letters by the court 
poet, and science by professors of astrology ; while 
the general politics of the empire hardly ^ffect, 
even in a remote degree, the mass of the unlet- 
tered citizens. Last winters storm over Lord 
Ripon’s internal policy left the native States 
absolutely unmoved. There is both good and bad 
in this. 
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Witli regard to their material prosperity, as 
contrasted with British India, I can only speak of 
what I have seen. The territories of the native 
princes are for the most part not the most fertile 
tracts of India ; and one cannot avoid a suspicion 
that their comparative poverty has been the cause 
of their continued immunity from annexation, 
pearly the whole of the rich irrigated rlcelands of 
■he peninsula arc now British territory ; and the 
c«tes of the Nizam, and the two great Mahratta 
pl^es Holkar and vSeindia, comprise a large 
aniil|nt of untilled jungle. These countries pos- 
sess no seaports or navigable rivers, and their 
arable tracts are not of the first orddr of pro- 
ductiveness, while the Rajput princes arc lords of 
districts almost wholly desert. It would be, there- 
fore, misleading to compare the material wealth of 
the peasantry in any of these States with those of 
Bengal or the rich lands of the Madras coast, for 
the conditions of life •in them are not the same. 
But,^poor land compared with poor land, I think 
the comparison would not be unfavourable to the 
native States. I was certain^ struck in passing 
from the British Deccan below Raichore into the 
Nizam’s Deccan with certain signs of better con- 
dition in the latter. Most of the Nizam’s villages 
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contain something in tlac shape of a stonc^ house 
belonging to the head man. The flocks of goats, 
alone found in the Madras Presidency, are replaced 
by flocks of sheep ; and one secs here and there 
a farmer superintending his labourers on horseback, 
a sight the British Deccan never shows. In the 
few villages of the Nizam which I entered I found 
at least this advantage over the others, that there^ 
was no debt, while I was assured that the mortidit^ 
during the great Deccan famine was far k 
severe in the Nizam’s than in her Maje^/s 
territory. 

It must not, however, be supposed that in'any 
of the natiVc States the ancient economy of India 
has been preserved in its integrity. P'rec trade 
has not spared them more than the rest. Their 
traditional industries have equally been ruined, 
and they suffer cctually from the salt monopoly ; 
while in some of them the British .system of 
assessing the land revenue a<: its utmost rate, and 
levying the taxes in coin, has been adopted to the 
advantage of the revenue and the disadvantage of 
the peasant. On the whole the agricultural con- 
dition of the Hyderabad territory seemed to me a 
little, a very little, better than that of its neighbour, 
the Madras Deccan, and I believe it is a fact that 
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it is attracting immigrants* from across the border. 
The Rajput State of Ulwar, where I also made 
some inquiries, was represented to me as being 
considerably more favourably assessed than British 
Rajputana. 

The best administered districts of India would 
seem to be those where a native prince has had 
the good fortune to secure the co-operation of a 
•eally good hhiglish assessor, allowing him to 

less the land, not with a view to immediately 
llj^eascd revenue, but the true profit of the people. 
SiMi arc to be found in some of the Rajput 
principalities, where the agricultural class is 
probably happier, though living on a poor soil, 
than in any other part of India ; for the assessor, 
freed from the necessity which besets^ him in 
British territory of raising a larger revenue than 
the district can quite afford, and having no personal 
interest to serve by severity, allows his kindlier 
instincts to prevail, dnd becomes — what he might 
be everywhere in India — a protector of the people. 
I trust that it is understocyd by this time that I am 
far from affirming that Englishmen are incapable of 
administering India to its profit. What I do say 
is that selfish interests and the interests of a selfish 
Government orevent them from so doing under 
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the present system in British territory. Thus it 
is certain that the Bcrar province of Hyderabad 
under British administration has prospered ex- 
ceedingly ; and its prosperity affords precisely 
that exceptional instance which proves the general 
rule of impoverishment. What may probably be 
affirmed without any risk of error is, that the best 
administered districts of the native States are alsoj 
the best administered of all India. 

With regard to the town population, I foui 
the few independent native capitals which I vis#| 
exhibiting signs of well-being in the inhabitFIts 
absent in places of the same calibre under British 
rule. With the exception of Bombay, which is 
exceptionally flourishing, the native quarter, even 
in the Pi-esidency towns, has everywhere in British 
India a squalid look. The “ Black Town ” of 
Madras reminds one disagreeably of Westminster 
and the Seven Dials : and there is extreme native 
misery concealed behind tfie grandeur of the 
European houses in Calcutta. The inland cities 
are decidedly in decay. " Lucknow and Delhi, 
once such famous Capitals, are shrunk to mere 
shadows of their former selves ; and there is a 
distrustful attitude about their inhabitants which 
a stranger cannot fail to notice. The faces of the 
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inhabitants everywhere in Northern India are those 
of men conscious of a presence hostile to them, 
as in a conquered city. In the capitals of the 
native States, on the contrary, there is nothing 
of all this, and the change in the aspect of the 
natives, as one passes from Ilritish to native rule, 
is most noticeable. The Hyderabadis especially 
have a well-fed look not commonly found in the 
l^nland towns, and are quite the best dressed of 

i dia. There is a bustle and cheerfulness about 
k city, and a fearless attitude in the crowd, 
wt^h is a relief to the traveller after the submissive 

silence of the British populations. Elephants, 

» 

camels, horsemen — all is movement and life in 
Hyderabad ; and as one passes along one realizes 

for the first time the idea of India as it was in 

• • 

the days when it was still the centre of the world’s 
wealth and magnificence. That these gay externals 
may conceal a background of poverty is possible — 
English officials affirm that they do so ; but at 
Icaiit it is better thus than that there should be 
no gaiety at all, nor othc^* evidence of well-being 
than in the bungalows of a foreign cantonment. 

Nor is the cause of the better condition far to 
seek. Whatever revenue the native court may 
raise from the people is spent amongst the people. 
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The money docs not * leave the country, but 
circulates there ; and, even where the profusion 
is most irrational, something of the pleasure of 
the spending remains, and is shared in and enjoyed 
by all, down to the poorest. In British India the 
tamachas of govcrnors-gencral and lieutenant- 
governors interest no one but the aides-de-camp 
and their friends ; and a large portion of thej 
revenue goes clean away every year, to the profij 
of other lands and other peoples. 

Of the administration of justice in the na1m4' 
States I had no opportunity of forming an acci^te 
opinion, but I am willing to believe that it is less 
satisfactory in these than in British India. The 
only advantage that I could distinctly recognize 
in compensation was, what I have already 
mentioned, the absence of the Civil Courts, which 
arc so loudly complained of in the latter on account 
of the encouragement they give to usury. It is 
worth repeating that the only villages I found free 
from debt in India were in the Nizam’s territory. 
With this exception, it* is* probable that British 
justice is better cverj^where than “native ” justice, 
and there is certainly not the same check exercised 
in a native State by public opinion over the doings 
of magistrates and judges. In all this the native 
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Statcs*arc far behind the Jmperial system, for the 
despotic form of rule is the only one recognized 
in any of them, Hindu or Mohammedan, and there 
is no machinery by which official injustice can 
be inquired into or controlled. The ideas of liberty 
are spreading slowly in India, and the natiye 
States arc hardly yet touched by them. 

On the other hand, I do not hesitate to affirm 
that a vast amount of misrepresentation is at work 
th regard to the practical insecurity of life and 
property outside the area of British rule. Of all 
th(^iativc States, Hyderabad has the worst repu- 
tation on this score, and before my visit to the 
Nizam’s capital I was under the impi^cssion that 
I should find its streets paraded by gangs of armed 
cut-throats giving battle to each other when they 
met, and making all peaceful life *a matter of 
chance. But these stories proved, on trial, to be 
the merest romance, and the tales repeated to-day 
to have no reference to any modern state of things ; 
anc^ it is probably not once in five years now 
that a street scuffle of ariiy importance between the 
retainers of the rival noblemen«occurs in Hyderabad. 
These things used to be common thirty years ago, 
and the tradition of them has outlived the fact ; 
hut I believe it is not too much to say that, at 
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the present time, the streets of Hyderabad 'present 
no greater dangers for peaceable persons than 
those of Cairo or Constantinople. Very few of the 
citizens any longer wear arms, and I found that 
my wife’s maid was very well able to go out 
shopping on foot in the city, and even one day 
to visit the mosques, with no other escort than 
the Resident’s butler, a Portuguese from Pombayi 
The dangers were imaginary ones, exaggerate! 
perhaps, for the political purpose of prevcntiij 
communication between the Hyderabadis and non- 
official strangers. As actual difficulties of gowrn- 
ment, they had long ceased to have importance. 

The saiiie, too, may be said of the talcs of high- 
way robbery in the country districts which every 
now and then find their way into the Bombay and 
Calcutta newspapers, and arc telegraphed to 
England under such titles as Alarming increase 
of Dacoity in the Native States ; ” “ Reported 
presence of armed bands in the Deccan ; ” 
“Dangerous state of the Hyderabad provinces,” 
etc. These, like a vast majority of the telegrams 
from Egypt before ,the late war, are mere diplo- 
matic* fictions put out from time to time in the 
interest of political purposes. The true facts 
about Dacoity and Thuggi in the Deccan I learned 
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while tat Hyderabad from the English officer in 
charge of that department ; and I know that, while 
Thuggi has long been extinct, Dacoity has become 
so rare in the Deccan that the cases on which the 
officer was occupied had nearly all occurred many 
years before. The Jast case of an Englishman 
having been attacked by Dacoits in the Nizam’s 
dominions was in 1863. 

Exaggerated, too, for political purposes are, I 
j>elieve, in great measure the apprehensions raised 
with respect to the native armies. Whatever may 
be the nominal number of men under arms in the 
vd^us States, I feel no hesitation in saying that it 
represents but a very small body of really efficient 
soldiers ; and though, in the case of a new mutiny 
of the Imperial troop.s, Holkar or Scindia might be 
able to assert themselves as military powers, under 
other circhmstances they would not be formidable. 
Of the Nizam’s troops I had some means of judging 
on the occasion of th^' installation ceremonies, when 
the best regiments w^re paraded at Hyderabad, 
anS they seemed to me very remote from military 
efficiency. The Arab tilaops, of which so much 
is talked, arc few of them true Arabs, being,* on the 
contrary, nearly all the descendants only of Arabs 
by women of the country, and arc far from remark- 
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able either for physique or energy ; while some of 
the regiments seemed more worthy of service on 
the boards of a provincial theatre than on the 
theatre of any serious war. It is, however, I believe, 
an object with the military authorities in India to 
keep up an impression of the force of these armies, 
so as to justify the existence of the British forces 
designed to hold them in check. The motive is a 
natural, and, from a purely njilitary point of view, 
a laudable one, but it is one that the civil authorij 
tics would do well to take account of. 

At the same time I am far from being, on 
principle, in favour of the native armies. TheyCirc 
an anomaly in the Imperial system, and might, 
under certain circumstances, become a danger. 
But I look upon the whole question of their recent 
increase and proposed reduction as one dependent 
on the loyalty quite as much of the Calcutta 
Government as of the princes themselves. As long 
as the Calcutta Government pursues its present 
policy of aggression on the native States, so long 
will these have every justijfication if they perfect 
the discipline of thejr forces and increase their 
armaments. Not, indeed, that they intend to wage 
even defensive war against the Imperial Govern- 
ment, but with the object of maintaining order so 
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absolult and beyond question in their territories 
;hat no excuse may be given for Imperial inter- 
ference. Were it possible once thoroughly to re- 
issure them on this point, I am of opinion that 
;he princes themselves would not be unwilling to 
lisarm ; but with the* fear of organized aggression 
Deforc their eyes it is idle to expect another con- 
luct from them Such, in any case, was a view I 
^card expressed by certain high personages con- 
kted with the Nizam’s court, and I should be 
surprised to find that any otl^er was entertained by 
the Mahratta princes, Holkar and Scindia. Those 
anclfcit rivals arc no longer the enemies they were 
to each other twenty years ago, and they have 
abandoned any design they may once have had of 
flying at each other’s throats. “Defence, not 
defiance,” is, I feel sure, their motto and the ex- 
planation of any military energy they may be 
displaying. 

That the policy of the Calcutta Foreign Office is 
really one of organized aggression with a view to 
annexation, no one who has been at all behind the 
scenes for the last ten years can aftect to doubt. 
Individual viceroys may be entirely opposed to 
such schemes, but the Foreign Office holds its own 
against the best of them ; and the policy of aggres- 
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sion continues, intermittently perhaps, but"surely 
in British India just as in Central Asia by the 
Russians. It is the work of the official body, civil 
and military, who see in every addition of territory 
a new field for their cucri^y and a new opening for 
promotion, employment, and pay. Thus the native 
States arc not allowed to rest, or the princes to fcc^ 
that confidence in the Imperial Government an 
sense of security which alone could divert thej 
attention wholly from their defences. The histor; 
of systematic official encroachment in India, if it 
could be told in all its details by publishing the 
Calcutta Foreign Office records, would be o(ie of 
the most 'scandalous the diplomatic annals of any 
country could show. The full record is, I fancy, 
never laid bare even to the most belligerent 
viceroy, and' the general public of course only here 
and there catch glimpses of its action. Still, 
enough is known outside the official world to make 
it no hazardous a.sscrtion that such is the case ; 
and in my own instance I am enabled to speak 
with more certainty on the ground of facts which 
at Hyderabad cam,e within my own cognizance. 
Nor 'do I think that I can do better, with the 
object of setting the question of the native States 
in its true light, than by giving a short account of 
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the history of this particular one, and of the more 
recent development of the Imperial policy 
' towards it. 

The Hyderabad State is the remnant, much 
reduced, of the old viccroyalty of the Deccan. 
Declared an independent principality in 1724, it 
became durini^ the latter half of the last century 
the scene of rival intrigues between the French and 
j^lnglish commercial companies, and only came 
definitely under British protection in the year 1800. 
At that date one of the old leonine treaties was 
made by Lord Wellesley with the Nizam, in virtue 
of %hich a force of the h^ast India Company’s 
troops was quartered on the country at tli*c country’s 
expense. The internal affairs of the State were 
shortly after, and in defiance of the treaty which 
had guaranteed the absolute independence of the 
Nizam, put under the management of a British 
Resident, whose orders seem to have been precisely 
what Sir Evelyn Baring’s have been for the last 
yea|^ at Cairo, that is to say, to assume the whole 
management of the Government, while repudiating 

f 

all responsibility for results. v*Nor were these at 
Hyderabad at all different from those we are 
witnessing in Egypt. Unable to find honest men 
willing to accept the position of mere tools in his 
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hands for the Company’s profit, the Resident was 
constantly reduced to employing native agents the 
worst and least scrupulous the country afforded. 
Peculation and disorder of every kind were tolerated 
on the sole condition of loyalty to the Company’s 
interests ; places for Englishsnen were multiplied : 
fortunes were accumulated ; and the Resident 
himself, corrupted by the atmosphere of vice he 
had encouraged, ended 'by sharing the general- 
demoralization. The Nizam, on his side, reduced 
to impotence, and deprived of consideration, power, 
or responsibility, retired from the scene in dudgeon 
to his palace, whence for many years he h^?dly 
issued, and where he spent his days ingloriously in 
such pleasures as his wealth afforded. If he re- 
appeared at all in public, it was in connection with 
some intrigue which still further condemned him ; 
and thus, infected like a caged leopard with the 
moral sores of captivity and inaction, he dozed his 
life away. Fifty years of this jrifime completed 
the ruin of Hyderabad politically, morally, .and 
financially, and prepared the way for that last act 
of all Indian political drama.s, the annexation of 
the State. 

The then Resident, Colonel Low, writing officially 
to Calcutta, thus describes the financial position in 
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T853. The pecuniary affairs,” he writes, “ of this 
jovernment are in a worse condition now than 
:hey have ever been since the treaty of 1800. The 
S^izam then had large private treasures, and the 
imount of his debt was trifling. His Ilighncss’s 
:reasures have been sihcc almost entirely exhausted. 
The debt now amounts to three and a half crores, a 
irgc portion of which consists of arrears of pay 
|)ng due to troops and other public servants, who 
:annot be discharged for want of ready money 
^\’hcrcwith to pay them off. Another large portion 
of the debt is due to sahukars, which is running at 
a ri^ous rate of interest ; and upwards of forty- 
two lakhs arc due to the Ihdtish Government. The 
whole revenue of this State amounts to about a 
crore and fifty lakhs ; and as public credit is alto- 
gether unknown, a debt of that magnitude, with 
heavy interest accruing on it, presses most severely 
upon the Government, and causes a great ramifica- 
tion of evils throughout the country, the nature of 
whiqji is too well known to render it of any use 
that T should expatiate On them.” 

The fact i.s, the whole country was in confusion. 
Besides two armies under English control, each 
noble kept a separate armed force, and faction 
fights were common even in the streets of Hy- 
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derabad. Ihcoity, or highway robbery by armed 
bands exceeding forty men, was prevalent in the 
country districts. TJie State was in debt to thci 
Arab chiefs, who claimed on that account imJj 
munity for their followers when they chose to 
disturb the peace. The couVts of law were most| 
corrupt, the collection of the revenue most irregular, 
and all the while the British Resident, thoug 
master of the forces of the State, looked onf 


lamenting officially, from time to time, the evil, 
and pleading his utter inability to control it. I'he 


third act of the drama, the annexation of, the 
country, seemed to have begun for HydeSbad 


when, in the year already mentioned — 1853 — l^be 


East India Company .seized Berar, the richest of 
the Nizam’s provinces, for a debt due in connection 
with the pay of a second British army which had 
been quartered uselessly for fifty years upon the 
country, and claimed to hold and administer the 


same as material guarantee for future payments. 
Indeed, it can hardly be doubted that with [;.ord 


Dalhousie at Calcutta the ‘end was then very near. 


Native misgovcrnmdit was the excuse everywhere 
for annexation, and what State was worse governed 
than Hyderabad ? Two circumstances, however, 
prevented this consummation, and made the 
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recovery of the ruined State possible. The first 
was the accession, unsuspected at the time, of a 
ative statesman of real genius to power; the 
econd, the outbreak of the Sepoy Mutiny. 

Salar Jung, the scion of an old noble family of 
Arabian descent for mhny generations in the service 
f the Nizams, was appointed diwan, or minister, 
the year following the climax of Hyderabad’s 
lisfortunes — the seizure of Jkrar. He was only 
wenty-four years of age, and his appointment 
ocems to have been made originally as that of a 
■‘’Upnle tool of the Company’s policy. He was, in 
fact, rarge enough in his ideas to understand that 
English rule, with all its strength of organization 
and superior knowledge, must prevail against the 
spasmodic efforts of ignorant and disunited popula- 
tions, and he honestly admired the qualities in 
Englishmen which had given them their power of 
command. . This sympathy, which was unaffected, 
served as a cloak to liis patriotism, a sentiment 
still lleeper with him and more persistent than 
the other, and stood him iii good stead when, in 
the first years of his administration, the Mutiny 
broke out, and he found himself for the first time 
in a position of real power towards the Company’s 
servants. Then, instead of ioining in the rebellion, 
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as the majority of tha flyderabad nobles urged 
him to do, he held it stoutly in check, and to such 
good effect that from first to last no serious out 
break occurred in the Nizam’s country against th 
English. This loyal action gained him, on th 
conclusion of peace, Lord Canning’s rccognitioii| 
and wcll-dcscrved English gratitude. It wasl 
admitted that the friendly attitude of the Dcccay^ 
State had turned the balance of strength in favour 
of our forces, and Salar Jung’s name became one 
high in honour both at Calcutta and in London, 
This was the minister’s opportunity. Finding him- 
self secure now of support from England (fi& the 
policy of annexation was discarded with the 
transfer of power from the Company), he threw 
all his energy into the task of reorganizing the 
Hyderabad Government, restoring the finances, 
and, as the ultimate ambition of his life, winning 
back out of pawn the mortgaged province of Bcrar. 

It was a noble ambition, and one which, all 
but the crowning result, he lived to achieve^. At 
the end of twenty ycar^ it*would have been difficult 
to recognize the Hyderabad State, reorganized 
under Salar Jung’s management, as the same State 
de.scribed so pitifully by Colonel Low. Order 
throughout had been restored ; Dacoity had ceased 
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to exist*; the trained bands, of the nobles had been 
'educed ; the native army had been disciplined ; 
;he administration of the law had been reformed ; 
;hc taxation had been made regular ; and, what is 
Host of all astonishing, the finances had recovered 
:heir elasticity, and ''in place of debt the State 
:rcasury was in a position to show a large balance 
[)f ready money in hand. Hyderabad in a single 
generation, and by the efforts of a single man of 
^cnius, had cast off the slough of its captivity, and 
appeared now before the world not only a decent 
and well-governed, but even a model native State. 
En^^h ideas in the meanwhile, and English in- 
terests, had lost nothing in the process ; and it may 
safely be affirmed that never had the Imperial 
influence been so strong in the Nizam’s dominion 
as under Salar Jungs undivided management. 
Who would have thought that anything but an 
increasing meed of honour would be the English 
reward for so sublime rl life ? 

Si^h, however, was not to be the end of Salar 
Jung’s career. The memory of the Mutiny and of 
the causes which produced it,* having grown cold 
with Anglo-Indians, a recrudescence about ten 
years ago of the old aggressive policy began which 
has since grown in volume, and which is now dis- 
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playing itself in various ways, and notably in the 
cry of the day against the native armaments. Its 
first manifestation was, if I am not mistaken, thel 
affair of Baroda, in which Lord Northbrook played] 
so characteristically into the official hands, and 
which by its success gave courage to the party 
of action, and prepared the way for still more 
vigorous developments under his successors, It^ 
occasion in Hyderabad was this. 

In 1872 Salar Jung having reconstituted the 
State finances, and with a sufficient balance of 
ready money in hand, thought to crown the success 
of his administration by obtaining from the ij^Llian 
(jovernment the retrocession of Berar. In point of 
law it would seem he was wholly in his right, the 
cession having been made distinctly as a guarantee 
for sums he now was ready to deposit in cash at 
Calcutta. But the Indian Foreign Office had never 
contemplated any such possibility, and had come 
during its nineteen years ‘of occupation to look 
upon the province as entirely and for ever its ^own. 
A purely British administration had been introduced 
there, and as the surplus revenue of Berar went by 
agreement to the Nizam’s, not to the Imperial 
coffers, it had been very lightly taxed, and so had 
prospered exceedingly. At the same time it had 
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become' a farm for the Anglo-Indian administra- 
tion, which provided its members with some sixty 
highly paid places for the civil service, and formed 
an important field for their energy, promotion, and 
emoluments. This doubtless was the real crux of 
the situation ; and, pleading the extreme hardship 
thcro would be to the inhabitants of the province 
were they deprived of direct British rule, the claim 
for its retrocession was indignantly refused. The 
official body, however, recognizing the legal weak- 
ness of their position, were not a little alarmed, and 
the feeling was increased when Salar Jung shortly 
aftl^^ards paid his visit to Europe. It was thought, 
rightly or wrongly, that the Minister on that occa- 
sion appealed from the decision of the India Office 
to certain high personages in London, and it was 
feared that he might make further ap\)cal^ to the 
English public, which, such was his popularity, 
would probably have supported him. It became, 
therefore, a matter of policy at Calcutta to diminish 
Sal^ Jung’s influence both at home and abroad; 
and according to Indian official tradition, no scruple 
was allowed to stand in the way of its accomplish- 
ment. Salar Jung was suddenly, therefore, 'about 
the year 1877, found in official circles to be disloyal. 
He was in league, it was whispered, with the 
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enemies of British rule,— with the Afghans, the 
Wahhabibis, the Russians. The semi-official press 
in India received the hint, and the news was 
repeated even in England. The Resident mean- 
while at Hyderabad was busy in undermining the 
Minister’s position there. 

There arc at Hyderabad two parties among the 
nobles, their Guelfs and Ghibellincs, and it was not 
difficult to intrigue. Salar Jung represented the 
party of progress, of education, of modern thought, 
and liberal ideas. It was discovered that all these 
innovations were hateful to the people, and the 
Resident suavely represented to the Indian Go^lfln- 
ment, who ‘represented it to the India Office, that 
the Minister was become unpopular in the State. 
The Emir-el-Kebir, his rival, chief of the old- 
fashionccl party, which in truth in Hyderabad was 
the party of all the vices, it was affirmed represented 
the real wishes of the country. It was not the 
place of the Imperial Govetnment to impose an 
unpopular policy or support any longer an ^un- 
popular Minister. Salar Jung, therefore, was to 
have a partner in the administration, and that 
partneV was to be none other than the Emir-el- 
Kebir. This was the thin end of the w^edge, tho 
lever by which the Resident was to regain his full 
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authorAy ; and to a great extent the plan succeeded. 
During the last few years of his life the Minister 
was constantly thwarted, threatened, and hindered 
in his work of reform by a colleague enjoying the 
Residency’s support ; and though he battled 
bravely, and constan'dy scored points of advantage, 
he yet as constantly lost ground. On one occasion 
the Residency even went the length of planning 
his arrest and deportation from the country, and 
only an accident prevented this last indignity from 
being put in practice. It is necessary to under- 
stand that the Calcutta Foreign Office is even 
m^ absolutely without moral scruple than our 
own. * 

This was the state of things in Hyderabad when 

Lord Ripon came to India, and what follows is 

». • 

proof of the extreme difficulty with which even the 
most honourable viceroy can fulfil his duties when 
opposed by the organized official will. Lord 
Ripon’s first act wa‘!> to send for Salar Jung, 
to |iake him what amends he could for past 
indignities, and to promise him full support for 
the future. He was to be henceforth sole and 
supreme in authority till his young master, the 
Nizam, should come of age, and then hopes were 
held out that, as the final reward of all his services, 
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he should have the satisfaction of seeing the Bcrar 
province restored to its lawful owner. Salar Jung 
came back to Hyderabad a happy man, and set 
himself with new vigour to deserve such high 
confidence. But the Viceroy’s honour was the last 
he was to receive at any man’s hands. On the 
<Sth of February, 1883, and within a year of the 
date of the Nizam’s majority, the great Minister 
suddenly died, 

I do not wish to appear in the light of any 
man’s accuser in so grave a matter, but 1 am 
obliged to record a distinct impression from 
all that I heard at Hyderabad, and I ^ ss- 
questioned persons well qualified to speak, that 
this was not a natural death. It was said to be 
due to cholera, but the symptoms were not those 
of cholera, and the collapse was too sudden and 
rapid to he easily attributable to any other natural 
disease. The Engli.sh doctors called in only saw 
the patient in the last stage of his suffering, and 
they differed in their opinions, the one mainta^'diing 
the cause to be cholera, the other demurring to 
this. Yet no inque'St was made after death, and 
the doubt was put to no test. On the other hand, 
there was every reason in the state of political 
parties at Hyderabad to make foul play probable. 
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The ti'feditional knowledge of poisoning, and what 
is doubtless the same thing under another name, 
witchcraft, is still extant among the old-fashioned 
families of the Deccan, and it was just these 
families who were most interested in the Minister’s 
removal. The Residency intrigue was not the 
only one going on in the country, and Salar Jung’s 
unpopularity was quite real as far as evil-doers were 
concerned. In any case the Minister’s enemies 
were the persons who profited directly by his 
death; and this alone would justify suspicion. 
Neither, if foul play indeed there wa.s, is it easy 
tc^quit the Residency of all blame in the matter. 
The Residency for years past hac> given its 
countenance to the worst elements in Hyderabad 
political life, and Salar Jung’s enemies must have 
known that his death would not be* ver^ gravely 
regretted at Calcutta. They may well have felt 
secure from vindictive pursuit; and the recent 
example of Egypt proves how readily the official 
en|Ouragcmcnt of the bad clement against the 
good in Oriental society generates crime. It is 
not with impunity that a pawer like England can 
give its political countenance to unscrupulous men. 

Be this, however, as it may, Salar Jung died for 
all evil purposes in the nick of time ; and the 
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accident of his death was seized upon oy the 
Calcutta Foreign Office at once for the most 
vigorous action yet taken against the Hyderabad 
State. Under cover of the respectable name of 
an old Hindu nobleman, the Peshkar, who had been 
Salar Jung’s friend, but was n^w in his senility, the 
party of reaction was put in full power and given a 
free rein to do what harm it pleased, without let or 
hindrance from the Resideht, financially, politically, 
or in the business of administration. When I 
arrived at Hyderabad at the close of i8<S3, I found 
all Government business at a standstill, the 
employes unpaid, Salar Jung’s trained admjjjns- 
trators being dismissed, and a general scramble 
going on at the expense of the treasury both by 
Englishmen and natives. Laik Ali, Salar Jung’s 
eldest so'n, a‘ young man of great promise and 
imbued with his father’s ideas, had indeed been 
given a place in the Government, but he was 
carefully excluded from any real power, and could 
only lament impotcntly the ruin of the State ^nd 
the triumph of his father’s enemies. 

Nor was this by^ any means all. A truly 
infamotis policy, worthy of the very worst traditions 
of the East India Company, was being pursued 
towards the young Nizam. As long as the great 
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Minister was alive no paiijs were spared to keep 
the Prince from those temptations which had been 
the ruin of his predecessors — the corruption of a 
Life of pleasure and the sloth of the zenana. Now 
he was being encouraged in the ways of vice by 
men who saw in his ruin the most certain means 
for them of retaining power. I spare readers the 
iletails of what 1 learned on this head, for it is a 
history as disgraceful as any in Indian annals ; 
but the facts are beyond dispute, and the only 
doubt there can be is as to how far the Calcutta 
Foreign Office was responsible for the state of 
thiil^ it most certainly knew of. On this last 
point, though I refused at first to .Suppose it 
possible, there is, nevertheless, ample proof in 
the fact, to which I can vouch on my personal 
testimony, that no effort was being spared, either 
at Hyderabad or at head-quarters, to prolong the 
situation. The one object of every official with 
whom I conversed on* the subject was to put off 
the i^ajority of the Nizam for another two years, 
to keep things as they \Cerc, and to prevent Lord 
Ripon from inquiring persotially into matters. 
While at Hyderabad I did not refrain from speak- 
ing to the Resident, Mr. Cordery, himself on the 
subject, and afterwards with the Calcutta officials, 
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and their language to me was, that they Agretted 
the state of things, but that they had no choice 
but to support the present arrangement ; that 
the Nizam was too young to be released from 
tutelage ; and that Laik Ali would do far better 
by making friends with the' new regime than by 
standing out against it. A “ waiting game,” I was 
assured, was his only policy. Yet what did that 
waiting game mean, except the financial ruin of 
the State and the moral ruin of its master ? 

Fortunately Laik Ali did not wait. Plucking 
up courage, he appealed to Lord Ripon ; and Lord 
Ripon, to the horror of the official world, rc^'^ved 
himself to go to Hyderabad, where, having won 
the young Nizam’s confidence, he speedily learned 
the truth. To the last prodigious efforts were 
made to throw dust in the Viceroy’s eyes, the 
details of which were some of them most amusing. 
There was a scare of cholera raised, and the 
Viceroy’s camp was fixed 'twelve miles from the 
city. It was given out that the Viceroy wisl^-sd to 
sec no one, and a kind of quarantine cordon was 
established. The ‘camp itself was put in the 
enemy’s keeping, and intimidation was to my 
knowledge used to prevent the Nizam speaking 
all his mind. A huge body-guard of officials 
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surroui?ded the Viceroy -day and night, and to 
the last moment all the world believed that the 
Residency had triumphed. It seemed incredible 
that a single man, Governor-General though he 
was, should dare persist in an act of justice con- 
demned by every cbunsellor. Yet this is what 
Lord Ripon did, and events have fully justified him. 

The last scene of the drama was one of the most 
striking — I may say also the most touching — I 
ever witnessed. On the morning of the Nizam’s 
installation, which the Viceroy persisted should be 
at once, it was not even yet known who was to 
be^inister ; and it was onl}' when the poor Pesh- 
kar, the stalking-horse of the intriguel found his 
seat by the throne occupied, and young Laik Ali 
there wearing a yellow turban, the Nizam’s colour 
for the day, that it was understood that indeed 
right for once had triumphed over wrong, and 
that the Hyderabad State was saved. It was a 
moment to rcmembel as long as one lived, and I 
sha^l never forget the feelings with which I listened 
to the Viceroy’s speech— I might have called it 
a sermon — to the young printc whom he had just 
placed on the Musnad. It affected many besides 
myself, and even the official world for the moment 
bowed to the superior power of virtue. 
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Nor was this a transitory victory only/ A few 
days later the Nizam publicly announced to the 
world his intention of adopting a different life from 
any his predecessors had lived. He left his zenana 
in the city, and taking up his residence with a 
single wife in a smaller palace outside, set himself 
to acquire the arts of governments in earnest ; and 
as I see that his young Minister, Laik Ali, is now 
Sir Salar Jung, and that the Nizam himself is 
about to receive the Star of India from Lord 
Ripon’s successor, wc may feel some confidence 
that the intention has been kept. Occasional 
reports of the old sort come, indeed, from Hy^ra- 
bad, but we may be pretty sure that these are only 
the final splutter of last year’s conflagration, and 
that if Lord Dufferin continues in Lord Ripon’s 
footstep.^ no more real trouble need be recorded in 
the Deccan. One thing, however, the official 
world has gained, and this, I suppose, has helped 
them to accept their defeat olieerfully. The Berar 
province, in spite of Lord Ripon, remains, wit^ its 
sixty paid places, in their hands, the jDrizc for 
which they fought. 

The‘ moral of this talc— which I beg honest 
English readers to believe I have not exaggerated, 
for I have omitted the most scandalous details — 
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is this. 'The native States, with their “excessive 
armaments,” their “ hot-beds of intrigue,” and their 
“ disloyalty,” if they are lions in the Imperial path, 
have become so by our own misconduct, and will 
so remain until we change our methods. Hydera- 
bad a year ago was ‘probably the most disloy al 
town in India ; now it is probably the most loyal, 
and all through a little honest dealing and a little 
viceregal sympathy. The truth is, honesty in 
the Indian “ political department ” is a thing 
enormously wanted ; and I will venture to say 
that if that powerful body will only mend its ways, 
aiic^^reat the native States on the same moral 
principles of straightforwardness and respect for 
right which each member of the Department 

doubtless acknowledges in his own private life, we 

> » 

shall hear no more of disloyalty, and the work 
of disarmament, if it be required, will be one 
voluntarily accomplished. Till then, however, we 
niu.st expect storms-^and storms, alas ! arc the 
eleir|;nt on which the Anglo-Indian thrives. Still, 
let us hope for the best*" 

• 

* Since this chapter wa.s published in the L'orhuglttly'Rcvic:^’ 
I have been in correspondence with my friend Sir Alfred Lyall 
regarding it ; and I feel bound to record his protest against the 
account it contains of the Calcutta Foreign Office as having a policy 
of organized aggression on the Native States, lie informs me that. 
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on Uie contrary, the Calcutta Foreign Office has no policy fT its own, 
but “ is distinctly directed by tlic individuals, the Viceroy and his 
Foreign Secretary, from time to lime in office;” and that it is 
these, and not the permanent officials at Calcutta, who, from Lord 
Dalhousie downwards, have been responsible for foreign policy. 
The Foreign Office, he assures me, has never advocated Indian 
annexations. 



CHAPTER V. 

4 

THE KUTURK OF SFLF-GOVFRNMEi\'l'. 

“The abortion from which she .sufferelh 
Is Lil)erly stricken to ilcatli.” 

Unless I have wholly failed to make my reason- 
ing clear, readers of these essays will by this time 
have understood that, in answer to the question 
prefunded at the outset of this inquiry — namely, 
whether the connection between England and 
India is of profit to the Indian people ; and to 

the further question whether the Indian people 

» » 

regard it as of profit — I have come to conclusions 
on the whole favourable to that connection. 

My argument, in a few words, has been this : 
seeking the balance of’ good and evil, I have found, 
on ^le one hand, a vast economic disturbance, 

caused partly by the sdfish commercial policy of 

> 

the English Government, partly by the no less 

» 

selfish expenditure of the English official class. 

I have found the Indian peasantry poor in some 
districts to starvation, deeply in debt, and without 
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the means of improving; their position ; th^ wealth 
accumulated in a few great cities and in a few rich 
hands ; the public revenue spent to a large extent 
abroad, and by an absentee Government. I have 
been unable to convince myself that the India of 
1885 is not a poorer counti*/, take it altogether, 
than it was a hundred years ago, when we first 
began to manage its finances. I believe, in 
common with all native economists, that its 
modern .system of finance is unsound, that far too 
large a revenue is raised from the land, and that 
it is only maintained at its present high figure b)' 
drawing on what may be called the capital o^die 
country, iiUmely, the material welfare of the agri- 
cultural class — probably, too, the productive power 
of the soil. I find a large public debt, and foresee 
further financial difficulties. 

Again, I find the ancient organization of society 
broken up, the interdependence of class and class 
disturbed, the simple cu.stoniary law of the East 
replaced by a complicated jurisprudence impe^-ted 

from the West, increased powers given to the 

• 

recovery of debt, und consequently increased 
facilities of litigation and usury. Also great 
centralization of power in the hands of officers 
daily more and more automatons and less and 
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less interested in the special districts they ad- 
minister. In a word, new machinery replacing, on 
many points disadvantageously, the old. I do not 
say that all these things are unprofitable, but they 
arc not natural to the country, and are costly out 
of proportion to thciv» effect of good. India has 
appeared to me at best in the light of a large 
estate which has been experimented on by a scries 
of Scotch bailiffs, who have all gone away rich. 
Everything is very scientific, very trim, and very 
new, especially the bailiffs own house ; but the 
farms can only be worked now by skilled labourers 
an Ant enormous expense ; while a huge capital 
has Deen sunk, and the accounts won’t bear look- 
ing into. 

On the other side, I have found an end put to 
the internecine wars of former days, peace estab- 
lished, security for life given, and a settled order 
of things on which men can count. I have never 
heard a native of India' underrate the advantage of 
this, ^or of the corresponding 'enfranchisement of 
the mind from the bondage in which it used to 
lie. A certain atmosphere of 'I:)olitical freedom is 
necessary for intellectual growth. Where men 
were liable to fine, imprisonment, and death for 
their opinions there could be no general advance 

L’ 
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of ideas, and the want of personal liberty «had for 
centuries held India in mental chains. No one 
liad dared to think more wisely than his fellows, 
or, doing so, had speedily been stopped by force 
from teaching it to others. But under English 
rule, with all its defects, tliDught has been free, 
and men who dared to think have kept their heads, 
so that a generation has sprung up to whom liberty 
of opinion has seemed natural, and with it has 
come courage. The Indians in the towns are now 
highly educated, write books, found newspapers, 
attend meetings, make tours of public lectures, 
think, speak, and argue fearlessly, and an iim^-'iise 
revival of' intellectual and moral energy has ‘been 
the result. It is not a small thing, again, that the 
gross licence of the old princely courts has given 
place to a more healthy life — that crime in high 
places is no longer common ; that sorcery, poison- 
ing, domestic murder, and lives of senseless de- 
pravity are disappearing that the burning of 
widows has been abolished, and child-marri|ge is 
now being agitated agahist. These tfiing^s arc 
distinct gains, whidi no candid Englishman, any 
more than do the candid natives, would dream of 
underrating. And, as I have said before, they 
supply that element of hope which contains in it 
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a germ c3f redemption from ^all other evils. This is 
the “per contra” of gain to be set in the balance 
against India’s loss through England. 

It would, therefore, be more than rash for Indian 
patriotism to condemn the luiglish connection. 
Nor does it yet coi?demn it. There is hardly, 
1 believe, an intelligent and single-minded man 
in the three Presidencies who would view with 
complacency the prospect of immediate separation 
for his country from the luiglish Crown. To say 
nothing of dangers from without, there arc dangers 
from within well recognized by all. The Indians 
are^ single race ; they profess no one creed, they 
speaK no one language ; highly civilized as por- 
tions of their society arc, it contains within its 
borders portions wholly savage. There arc tribes 

* j 

in all the hills still armed with spear and shield, 
and the bulk of the peaceful agricultural popula- 
tion is still in the rudest ignorance. The work 
of education is not ydt complete, or the need of 
protection passed. All rccogitize this, and with it 
the necessity for India .still of an armed Imperial 
rule. Were this withdrawn, it is certain at least 

'I 

that the present civilized political structure could 
not endure, and it is exceedingly doubtful whether 
any other could be found to take its place. I do 
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not myself see in what'-way the issue of abrupture 
could be made profitable to the Indian nations, 
nor do I understand that the exchange from 
English to another foreign rule would improve 
their condition. 

At the same time I rccog*iiize that it is impos- 
sible the present condition of things should remain 
unchanged for more than, a very few years. For 
reasons which I have .stated, the actual organiza- 
tion of Anglo-Indian government has become hate- 
ful to the natives of India, and however much their 
reason may be on the side of patience, there is a 
daily increasing danger of its being overpo^’red 
by a passionate sentiment evoked by some cli!lncc 
outbreak. Nor do I believe that it will be again 
possible for England to master a military revolt, 
whic]\ would this time have the sympathy of the 
whole people. ]\Toreover, even if we should sup- 
pose this fear exaggerated and the evil day of 
revolt put off, there is yet the certainty of a 
Government by ftree becoming yearly ^lore 
costly and more difficult* to carry on. It is a 
mistake to suppose *’th at India has ever yet been 
governed merely by the hhiglish sword. The 
consent of the people has always underlain the 
exercise of our power, and were this generally 
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withdraYii it could not be maintained an hour. 
At present the Indian populations accept English 
rule as, on the whole, a thing good for them, and 
give it their support. But they do not like it, and 
were they once convinced that there was no inten- 
tion on the part of tin; Ihiglish people to do them 
better justice and give them greater liberty than 
they have now, they might without actual revolt 
make all government impossible. We have had a 
foretaste of what passive obstruction can do in 
h^gypt, and the art may well spread to India. It 
cannot be too emphatically stated that our Indian 
adifJnistration exists on the goodwill of the native 
cin|p.-)yes. » 

Lastly, without being alarmists, or seeing any- 
thing immediately dangerous in Russian or other 
plots, we must be prepared to see fndia* yearly 
become loss closely scaled a laud. Nothing is 
more certain than that inimical European thought, 
if not European diplomacy, will busy itself with 
the ^lisaffcction of our Indian fellow-subjects if 
theymecome disaffected,, and will encourage them 
to resistance, and will point., out the means and 
the opportunity. Russia, the friend to Indifi, the 
professed liberator of the Indian serf, the ally, let 
us suppose, of the Sultan and protector of Islam, 
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would be no inconsi^Icrable embarrassment to 
Imperial finance, not to say danger, if appearing 
on the Indian border. For all these reasons it 
behoves us surely not to drive Indian feeling into 
lines wholly hostile to us. It is too great a risk, 
too great a waste of power, This has been my 
argument in favour of reform. 

But what then, in effect, should that reform be, 
and towards what ultimate goal should reformers 
look in shaping their desires and leading the newly 
awakened thought of India towards a practical 
end ? While I was at Calcutta I attended a scries 
of meetings at which this question was put ]£. all 
its branclA.'s, and at which delegates from all ^arts 
of India discussed it fully ; and in what I am now 
going to say I can therefore give, with more or less 
accuracy, the native Indian view of Indian needs. 
Many matters of social importance were debated 
there, many suggestions made of improvements in 
this and that department of lihe administration, and 
the financial and eeonomic difficulties found iheir 
separate exponents; but ‘it was easy to remark 
that, while all looked forward to the realization of 
their special hopes, none seemed to consider it 
possible that any real change would be effected as 
long as what may be called the constitution of the 
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Indian government remained what it now is. The 
burden of every argument was, ‘‘ No reform is 
possible for us until the Indian Government is itself 
reformed. It is too conservative, too selfish, too 
alien to the thoughts and needs of India, to effect 
anything as at presen^t constituted ; and just as in 
England reformers at the beginning of this century 
looked first to a reform of Parliament, so must 
Indian reformers now look first to a reform of the 
governing body of the country.” Constitutional 
changes are needed as an initial step towards im- 
provement ; and it is the strong opinion of all that 
nobbing short of this will cither satisfy Indian 
hof^ or ward off Indian troubles. » 

The Indian Government as at present consti- 
tuted is a legacy from days when the advantage of 
the natives of India was not even in nhme*thc first 
object with its rulers. Its direct ancestor, the East 
India Company, was a foreign trade corporation 
which had 'got possession of the land, and treated 
it as a property to be managpd for the exclusive 
adv^itage of its members, either in the form of 
interest on the Company’s capital, or of lucrative 
employment for relatives and friends of the .share- 
holders: The advantage of the natives was not 
considered, except in so far as their prosperity 
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affected that of the Company ; ^and in ea^dy days 
there was no pretence even of this. India was a 
rich country, and for many years was held to be an 
inexhaustible mine of wealth, and was treated 
without scruple as such. Nor was it till the trial of 
Warren Hastinpjs that any y^reat scandal arose or 
any serious check was put to the greediness of all 
concerned. The directors in London, and their 
servants in the three Jh-csidcncics, had a common 
object of making money, and the only differences 
between them were as to the division of profits, 
while all alike grew rich. 

The government of the country was then vested 
in a Loar(,l of Directors sitting at the India Iltuse, 
and delegating their executive powers to a iivil 
service of which they thcm.selvcs had in most in- 
stances ♦ becfi originally members, and whose tra- 
ditions and instincts they preserved. It was a 
bureaucracy pure and simple, the most absolute, 
the closest, and the freest of ^control that the world 
has ever seen ; for, unlike the bureaucracies .of 
Europe, it was subject neither to the will (of a 
sovereign nor to public opinion in any form. Its 
selfishness was checked only by the individual 
good feeling of its members, and any good effected 
by it to others than these was due to a certain 
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traditional largeness of idea as to the true interests 
of the Company. It was only on the occasion of 
the renewal of the Company’s charter that any 
interference could be looked for from the English 
rarliamcnt and public ; and so it continued until 
the Mutiny. ^ 

In i 85 ^S, however, the Company as a Company 
came to an end. The Board of Directors was 
abolished, dividends ceased to be paid to owners of 
Indian stock, and the Government of India was 
transferred nominally to the English Crown. At 
that time there was a great talk of reforming the 
s)’%em of administration, and it was publicly an- 
no^ilccd that India should for the , future be 
governed in no other interest than its own. A 
royal proclamation gave the natives of British 
India their full status as British subjects ; they 
were no longer to be disqualified for any function 
of public trust, and no favour was to be shown to 
English rather than. to native interests in the 
Inijicrial policy. The programme was an excellent 
one* and was received .in India with enthusiasm, 
and caused a real outburst' of loyalty to the English 
Crown which has hardly yet subsided. It^ only 
fault, indeed, has been that it has never been 
carried out, and that while the Indians have waited 
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patiently the plan has been defeated in 4ptail by 
vested interests too strong for the vacillating in- 
tentions either of the Government which designed 
the change, or of any that have succeeded it. In 
spite of all official announcements and statements 
of policy, and royal proclamations, the principle of 
Indian government remains what it has always 
been — that is to say, government in the interests of 
English trade and English adventure. The more 
liberal design has faded out of sight. 

The explanation of so great a hiilure I believe is 
this. When the sovereign power was transferred 
from the Company to the Crown, it was consid^ed 
convenient to preserve as far as possible the 
ing machinery of administration. The East liTdia 
Company had formed a civil service composed of 
its own ‘ English nominees, whose interests had 
gradually become part and parcel of the general 
interest of the concern ; and they had obtained 
rights under covenant which secured them in 
employment, each for his term of years, and after- 
wards in pension. These rights the English 
Government now recognized, and the same cove- 
nant A^as entered into with them as had formerly 
been granted by the Company, and thus a vested 
interest in administration was perpetuated which 
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has evqf since impeded the course of liberal de- 
velopment. 

The only real change introduced in 1858 was 
to substitute appointment by examination for 
appointment by nomination ; but the composition 
of the service has rf;maincd practically the same, 
and the English covenanted civilian is still, as he 
was in the clays of the Company, the practical 
owner of India. 1 1 is position is that of member 
of a corporation, irremovable, irresponsible, and 
amenable to no authority but that of his fellow- 
members. In him is vested all administrative 
peters, the disposal of all revenue, and the 
applintment to all subordinate posts. ,lle is, in 
fac^f the Government, and a Government of the 
most absolute kind. 

But the covenanted Civil Service is \il so »a wholly 
conservative body. Composed though it may be 
admitted to be in large part of excellent and 
honest men — men who do their duty, and some- 
tim|s more than their duty— it has nevertheless 
the liecessary vice of ^11 corporations. Its first 
law is its own interests ; Its second only those of 
the Indian 'people. Nor is it casting a reflection 
on its members to state this. There has never 
been found yet a body of men anxious to benefit 
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the world at large at thc^ expense of its owtvpockct ; 
and the Indian Civil Service, which is no exception 
to the rule, sees in all reform an economy of its 
pay, a curtailment of its privileges, and a restriction 
of its field of adventure. Such a service is of its 
very nature intolerant of economy and intolerant 
of change. 

When, therefore, I say, pn common with all 
native reformers, that the first reform of all in 
India must be a reform of its covenanted Civil 
Service, I am advocating primarily the removal 
of an obstruction. But the covenantexl .service 
is also at the present day an anachronism y{id 
an entirely needless expense, h'ifty, and f|)i’ty, 
and even twenty-five years ago, it may have %en 
necessary to contract on extravagant terms and 
for life 'vvith*^ Englishmen of education, in order 
to obtain their services in so remote a country 
as India then was. Such men a generation ago 
were comparatively, rare, aud the India House, 
and after it the India Office, may have been wght 
in establishing a special privileged service fei" its 
needs, and in granting the covenants it made with 
them. *■ But modern times have altered all this, and 
now the supply of capacity is so great that quite 
as good an article can be obtained without any 
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covenant at all. The coiupicrcial companies have 
all long ago abandoned the old idea, and get their 
servants for India now as for other parts of the 
world, in the open market ; nor do they find the 
quality inferior because they enter into no lifelong 
engagements with th^m. And so also tlie Indian 
Government must do in times to come if it is to 
keep its head financially above water. It is alto- 
gether absurd at the present day to contract willi 
men on the basis of their right to be employed 
and pensioned at extravagant rates as long as they 
live. It is not done in the English diplomaLic 
sei^ce, whose duties are somewhat similar, nor 
in :my other civil .service that I know V)f I feel 
cerillin that as good hinglishmen could be obtained 
now at a third of the pay, and without any further 
covenant than the usual one of employmcift during 
good behaviour, as are now at the present rates 
and under the present conditions. If not, it would 
be far better to dispense with haiglish service 
altdkether, except in the highest grades, and 
em[^oy natives of the country at the lower rates, 
which would still be high vates to them, 'i'he 
excessive employment of Englishmen has* been 
a growth of coriiparatively recent date, and is 
working harm in every way. 
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Instead of the covenanted Civil Service, there- 
fore, there would be an uncovenanted service 
obtained in the open market, and endowed with 
no more special privileges than our services at 
home. The members of this would then be under 
control and, in a true sen.?e of the word, the 
servants of the State. Now they are its masters. 

d'liat tlicy arc its masters^ has been abundantly 
proved by the success of their efforts to thwart 
Lord Ripon’s policy during the last tlirce years. 
Lord Ripon came out to India on the full tide 
of the Midlothian victory, and quite in earnest 
about carrying out Midlothian ideas; nor/ias 
he faltered since. But the net result of his P'ce- 
royalty has been almost ;//7. Every measure fjjiat 
he has brought forward has been defeated "in 
detail ; and so powerful has the Civil Service 
been that they have forced the Home Government 
into an abandonment, step by step, of all its Indian 
policy. This they have effected in part by open 
Opposition, in part by covert encouragement o^tthc 
I^mglish lay element, in part by working through 
the English press. When I arrived in India I 
found Lord Ripon like a 'schoolboy who has 
started in a race with his fellows and who has run 
loyally ahead, unaware as yet that these have 
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stopped/* and that all the, world is laughing at 
his useless zeal. The Anglo-Indian bureaucracy 
had shown itself his master in spite of Midlothian. 

But if the covenanted Civil Service is an 
obstructive and burdensome legacy from the de- 
funct Company, so tDo is the constitution of the 
Indian Government in London. In 18 58, when 
the Company came to an end, the India House 
was replaced by the India Office, and the Board 
of Directors by the Indian Council ; a change 
which was doubtless intended to signify much, 
but which in practice has come to signify hardly 
an^hing at all. The India Office represents of 
neciisity the traditions of the past,* and the 
Cojlicil, which was designed to check it, has 
proved a more conservative and acquiescent body 
than even the old Board of Directors, its prototype 
and model. The reason of this is obvious. The 
Council, composed as it is almost exclusively of 
retired civil or miliiary servants, views Indian 
matvers from the point of view only of the Anglo- 
Indian service. It is even le.ss amenable than this 
is to the influence of new *idcas, and is more com- 
pletely out of touch ’with modern native thought. 
Its experience is always that of a generation back, 
not of the present day, and it refuses, more per- 
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sistently even tlian the younger generation fn active 
service, to admit the idea of change. 

Thus the Secretary of State, who is dependent 
on this blind guide, is in no other position at home 
than is the Viceroy in India. Ignorant, as a rule, 
of all things Indian, and dcj^cndent for advice on 
the India Olhcc and his Anglo-Indian Council, 
he never gets at the truth of things, and blunders 
blindly on as they direct. It is almost impossible 
for him, however robust his will, to hold his own 
as a reformer. 

The reforms, therefore, at home and in India 

which native opinion most strongly and ^n- 

mediatcly 'demands are, as regards India, thatPthe 

active Civil Service should be remodelled, by^he 

abolition of all covenants for lifelong einploym^^it, 

and by tnc liberal infusion of native blood into the 

non-covenanted service. It is proposed that as 

vacancies occur a certain proportion — say a third 

or a fourth — should be re.st,'rved exclusively ’ for 

men of Indian birth, und that thus by degreesfthe 

whole Civil Service, with* the exception of? the 

highest posts, should b'ecome indigenous. Also, 
« • 
as regards the Government* at home, that the 

Secretary of State for India should have the advice 

of native as well as Anglo-Indian retired officials 
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on his Council in London.' Until this is done they 
consider that the Government of India will continue 
to be carried on in the dark, and thus that reform 
will remain as hitherto, abortive. 

It is obvious, however, that such initial chaiif^es 
are a first step only in the direction of reforms 
infinitely more important What India really 
asks for as the ^^oal of her ambitions is self- 
government — that is to say, that not mereh’ 
executive but legislative and financial power should 
be vested in the native hands. At present the 
legislative authority of each Presidency resides 
in tSc Governor in Council, and there is no system 
wliUsocver of popular representation, even of the 
nidnl; limited kind. The Councils arc composed 
whplly of nominees, and, except in very small 
measure, of English official nominees, and their 
functions arc limited to consultation and advice, 
for they ar.e without any real power of initiative or 
cvciP of veto. In each of these Councils a few 
natmes have been given places, but they arc in 
no sense representatives .of the people, being on 
the contrary, nominees of the Government, chosen 
specially for their subservience to the ideas of the 
Governor of the day ; and their independence is 
effectually debarred by the further check that their 

M 
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appointment is for three years only, and reversible 
at the end of such period by the simple will of 
the Governor. All the other members — and they 
form the large majority — are English civil or 
military ofheers, who look to appointments on the 
Councils as the prizes of their service, and who 
usually represent the quintcsccnce of official ideas. 
Lord Ripon, indeed, took pains to get together 
men of a liberal sort in his own supreme Council ; 
but as a rule those who enjoy this position arc 
anxious only to secure reappointment at the end 
of their three years’ term. Thus, instead of repre- 
senting the ideas current among the native closes 
from which they spring, they serve only ali: an 
echo or chorus to the Governor, or to the pcftia- 
nent officials.who sway the Governor. This i.^iot 
a healthy condition of things. The remedy .sliOTld 
be, as a first condition, that the native councillors 
should be elected by the various classes of^the 
community, and that their lenure of office slibuld 
be made independent of the Governor’s ple»urc. 
The .system has for years'bccn practised witf full 
success in Ceylon, where each section of the native 
community elects its rcprcsciitativc to the Council, 
and where in consequence considerable courage 
and initiative have been infused into that body. In 
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with equally good results ; and if also the number 
of councillors were increased and their powers 
of debate and interpellation enlarged, an excellent 
basis would be laid for what all Indian reformers 
look to as the ideal of their hopes, provincial 
parliaments. That India is unfit for local parlia- 
mentary institutions of at least a rudimentary kind 
I cannot at all admit. Indeed it seems to me 
that few people would profit more rapidly from a 
public discussion of public affairs than the temperate 
conservative Hindoos. For a while, indeed, it 
wGwld doubtless be necessary, as in Ceylon, to 
rc^In a large English element in their councils, 
bill the Indian mind educates itself with great 
ralldity, and in another gcncratioD they might 
pr^ably without danger be entrusted with the 
sole care of their own domestic legislation, and 
thelteole control of their finances.* 

.4t the same time, I would not be understood 
as Idvocating for India anything in the shape 
of an Imperial parliament^ Empires and parlia- 

* I lind I am in error 'i'ith regard to the native Meml)eis of 
Council in Ceylon. Sir^ Arthur Gordon informs me that they, like 
the rest in India, are Government nominees. The wishes of the 
community, however, are generally consulted, and their independence 
is assured them by their being named for life. 
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ments to my mind have very little in common 
with each other; and India is far too vast a 
continent, and inhabited by races far too hetero- 
geneous, to make amalgamation in a single assembly 
possible for representatives elected on any con- 
ceivable system. Possibly in the dim future some 
such thing might be, but not in the lifetime of 
an}’ one now living, and any attempts of the sort 
at present would find for themselves the inevitable 
fate of the Tower of Babel. The Imperial power 
should, on the contrary, if it is to be effective, 
remain in the hands of a single man ; and instead 
of weakening the Viceroy’s authority I wAild 
rather sec it strengthened. But with the provides 
and for all provincial affairs, self-government R a 
growing . necessity, and the present age is qSte 
capable of witnessing it in practice. y 

The crying need of India is economy, and 'for 
this the decentralization of finance is the only c&re. 
Each province should have its own budget Jind 
its own civil lists, which should be voted annfally 
by the Council of the province. Its civil service 
should be its own, its police its own, and its publE 
works its own, without any right of interference 
from Calcutta, or any confusion of provincial with 
Imperial accounts. At present, from the vastness 
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of the country #uled and the variety of Imperial 
services which have their seat at Calcutta or Simla, 
waste and jobbery receive no adequate check. 
Places arc multiplied, men without local knowledge 
are employed, and the accounts are confused. 
Supervision by those who bear the burdens of taxa- 
tion under such a system is all but impossible, and 
no one knows precisely how and why the expenses 
cliarged in the general budget arc incurred. But, 
were the provincial accounts held strictly separate, 
and subjected to the inquisition of a local assembly 


composed of men who, as natives of the province, 
\%)uld know the needs and capabilities of the 
prince, none of tlic present abuses would have 
aljliance of surviving. With the best will in the 
™rld,the heads of departments at Calcutta cannot 
riilly control the details of expenditure in Madras 
blthe Punjaub, and as a matter of fact there is 
cwry where enormous waste and enormous jobbery. 

m should like, therpfore, to see each province of 
Iillia entirely self-managccj as regards all civil 
maters, raising its own revenue in its own way, 
providing for its own needs rjf internal order, public 
works, and administration of all kinds, aftd con- 


trolled by the constant supervision of its own 
provincial assembly. In this way it would be 
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possible to differentiate at once between the various 
provinces as to their special needs and the com- 
position of their special services. In some the 
expenditure, and with it the taxation, might be at 
the outset reduced by the employment almost 
entirely of native servants ; ii\ others the substitu- 
tion of native for English service would have to 
be more gradual. In some,' large public works 
might be profitably afforded ; in others, economy 
would have to be the rule. In all there would 


be an incentive to reduce unnecessary experrditure, 
seeing that the burden of providing for it would 
fall directly on the province. 

On the Qther hand it is clear that, as long||as 
India remains under the protection of Engl»i, 
certain charges on the revenue and certain exe||i- 
tive and legislative functions would have to rcm|l\ 
Imperial. These would be, first, charges aj;id 
responsibilities in respect of the army and na\E;f ; 
secondly, the diplomatic relations ; thirdly, ffic 
general debt ; and foujrthly, the customs. 1 

With regard to the army* there can be no doubt 
that the charge shouid t)e an Imperial one, for 
though* Southern India has little need* of troops 
to preserve order within her borders, she enjoys, 
in common with the North, that immunity from 
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invasion which tile army alone can guarantee, and 
she should have an equal share of the burden of 
its cost. To adopt a system of provincial armies 
would, in my view of the case, be both a mistake 
of economy, and an injustice to those provinces 
which lie upon the frontier, as well as a consider- 
able danger from the rivalries they might engender: 
a mistake of economy, inasmuch as the higher 
commands would be multiplied, and the less war- 
like provinces would at an equal cost provide 
inferior material to the general strength of the 


empire ; an injustice, inasmuch as the North- 
Wiestern provinces would have to bear nearly the 
h'e burden of defence. Strongly, tl^creforc, as 
Ivocate decentralization in all matters of civil 
liinistration, I as strongly advocate centralization 
Inatters military. The Imperial ai*my, according 
ay ideas, should be under the sole control of 

{ V^iccroy, officered, I think, by Englishmen, and 
posed' of the b^st fighting material to be 
ined in India, irrespective of prejudice in 
ur of this or that recruiting ground. It is 
manifestly the first conditiqn of an army that it 
should be*efficicnt, ^nd the second that it ‘should 
be without political colour, and on both grounds 
I am inclined to think that Englishmen would 
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prove more useful servants to Iifdia in a military 
capacity than any native class of officers could be. 
Much as I believe in Indian capacity for civil 
duties, I accept it as a fact that Englishmen make 
better commanders of troops, and are worth more 
even in proportion to their ^superior pay; while 
there is no question that they would be exempt, 
as native officers would not/ from religious and 
caste influences, and thus more reliable as impartial 
executors of Imperial orders. The Indian Sepoy 
army, then, as I would see it, should be as distinctly 
Imperial and English as the civil services should 
be provincial and native. In saying this I qm 
stating private opinion only; I believe diat 
native opinion is in favour of native military servfec. 
But, as 1 understand India, the time lias not ccRe 
for that. , Wlilm India is a nation it will be tilLf' 
enough to think of a national army. 

The diplomatic relations, again, of India iTj^st 
of necessity remain Imperial^ and their manaBe- 
ment vested solely in the Viceroy. Indian dillo- 
macy, as at present managed, is a complicated Ind 
costly thing; but in the ladia of the future we may 
liope tkis will be much simpljfied. Two cardinal 
points of policy might with advantage be observed : 
the first, to keep wholly apart from foreign intrigues 
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and fordgn wars the second, to keep rigid faith 
with the still independent native princes within the 
border. Of foreign wars India has long had 
enough, and more than enough. The Chinese, the 
Persian, the Afghan, the Abyssinian, the Egyptian, 
and now the Soudan(;sc, all these India has been 
forced to take part in, sorely against her interest 
and her will. Apart from their money loss, there 
is in these wars a loss of dignity, which the Indian 
people arc beginning to resent Those who have 
been educated in the humane literature of Iturope 
find it humiliating that they, a conquered people, 
should be used as the instrument for conquering 


others. What quarrel had India with th^ unfortu- 
nat^ Egyptians ? What quarrel has she with the 
unffl-tunate Arabs ? The educated Indians resent 
it Aterly, too, that India is made to pay the cost. 
BuWthese things need no comment. They are but 
a p St of that absolute selfishness which has been the 
prirSiplc of all our pasj: relations with India, and in 
the lew birth of India these tpo must be changed. 
The lliplomatic relations, with the native States have 
been tissue of fraud aAd ..aggression. In the 
policy of th(i future, aggrc.ssion must be abandoned. 
There is but one 'true policy towards the native 
States; and that is, by giving them the spectacle of 
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a British India more happy than^their own to invite 
their inhabitants to share its advantages. Who 
can doubt that were India self-governed, prosperous, 
and happy, the old native principalities would one 
by one spontaneously be merged in it. 

With regard to the Debt, ipuch as we may regret 
that it was ever incurred, it must remain, I fear, in 
our new India a charge on the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Its annual interest, like the cost of war and 


diplomacy, should be apportioned as a fixed charge 
to each province in proportion to that province’s 
wealth, except in so far as it relates to the guaran- 
tees of railways, which might be made a chargGion 
the proviE;ccs served by them. It should, however, 
be a cardinal point of policy that no further Mebt 
should be incurred and no further guarantees *cn 
for Imperial works. The provinces hencclnfth 
should be charged with all works of communicajwn, 
irrigation, and improvement, the utility of \\i4ich 
they will best appreciate. , 

Remain the CustQms. These too must reliain 
an Imperial matter; and, it may be hopedithat 
when, in the future, kndfti’s interest, not Engmnd’s, 
comc5 to be considered in her goverhment, they 
may be made to return a fair profit to balance 
some of the Imperial charges. To India free 
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trade proved Vio blessing, and a return to 
import duties is a first principle of sound finance, 
which self-governing India will undoubtedly insist 
on. The majority, I believe, of our English 
colonies sec their advantage in these, and so will 
India, unless, indccd» some fair equivalent be 
given. As it is, all the profit is on England’s side, 
on India’s all the loss. 

Such, very briefly and imperfectly given, is my 
scheme of self-government for India. That it is 
one possible — I do not say easy — to realize few 
will doubt who have marked the wonderful success 


achilbved in a case not very dissimilar nearer our 
own shores. The Empire of Austria, within the 
:ioii of men of the present generation, was 
icratic despotism of the harshest and least 
letic kind. It had got within ‘its /ule, b}' 
t or inheritance, a half score of nations, 
no ties of birth or language, and united 
r a' common hatred of their oppressors, 
istrian official of 1847 .was a bye-word of 
:e and sclf-sufficignt pride, and while vaunt- 
he world the virtue^ of his own metliod of 
s preparing the way for a general fevolt 
against the Empire.* Few who watched the history 
of those days believed that Austria was not doomed 
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to perish, and none that she wa^ destined, to achieve 
the love of her people. Yet we have lived to see 
this. We have lived to see the Hungarians 
reconciled, and the very Poles who in their 
despair had filled Europe for fifty years with 
their denunciations, thanlying Austria for her 
share in their ruin. If this has been possible 
through the gift of self-government, all things are 
possible; and India by the .same means of honest 
government, each province for itself, may become 
happy and thankful, as the Austrian nations have. 
One principle keeps these together without force, 
their loyalty to the wearer of the Imperial crdlvn ; 
and fortUKiately this is a principle we have in India 
already framed to our hand. There is no quPtion 
that the Indian populations arc possessed \\wh a 
strong ''feeling of personal attachment fo» her 
Majesty the Queen, and while they grow warly 
more and more estranged from their Anglo-Imian 
masters they yearly look with more and morcfiiope 
to Ifngland and to her who sits upon the Eiglish 
throne. This is a scntiaicnt of the utmostJyalue, 
and one which nia)»ycft prove the salvatioi'vfof the 
Indian Empire, in spite of •^all the Anglo-Indians 
can do to wreck it. I look to' it in the future as 
the true bond of union which shall retain for us 
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India, not, as our inlieritancc, for it will not be ours 
to possess, but as a co-hcir to our good fortunes. 
India will not then be lost to England, but will 
remain to us a far greater glory than now, because 
it will have become a monument of what wc shall 
have been able to achieve for the benefit of others, 
not merely for ourselves. 

I dare not, however, dwell too much upon this 
prospect. I know the huge perils which surround 
the birth of every new thing in the political world, 
and I know the unscrupulous rage of vested in- 


terests threatened. The interests of the Anglo- 
Incfians stand stoutly in our way, and the interests 
of an ever more hungry commerce and’ an ever 
mo|Q pitiless finance. Commerce and finance find 
theM gain in the present system. Alanchester 
muB be appeased before India can hope’ to live, 
ancBto stop suddenly the career of Indian extra- 
vagBicc would injure trade in many a North of 
Enaand town. Debt in India unfortunately 
meals dividends in Lombard Street; and so I 
darclfiot hope. I am tempted rather to quote as 
only Vdo likely to prove trui certain desponding 
wordsVvhich I once* heard uttered by General 
Gordon when, speal^ing of the prospect of reform in 
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India, he told me, “You may^do what .-you will. 
It will be of no use. India will never be reformed 
until there has been there a new revolt.” But what 
will that revolt be, and how will it leave our power 
of reformation } 
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Cmbbct Dark, Su.vsc.v, September i, 1S83. 
To the Honorary Secretary of the 
British India Committee. 

Dear Sir, 

I shall be most happy to join your Committee, and 
to allow my name to apjjcar in your list as a supporter of 
Loiid Ripon’s Indian policy, which I understand to have 
the general approval of the Indian ])eople. I am about to 
proceed to India, to ascertain, with more accuracy than is 
possible in England, what the real wants and wishes of that 

1 I0 are, and if I can be of service to the Committee 
ig the winter, I beg you to command me. 
may not be out of place, in view of certain comments 
ly intended journey which have appeared in print, if I 
this opportunity of explaining that my conception of 
lelations as Engli.shmcn to India is identical with that 
jshed six years ago by^^Ir. Gladstone, and epitomized in 
lllovving words : — 

lur title to be in India depends on a first condition 
lur bcihg there is profitable to the Indian nations ; and 
Second condition, that ^vc can make them sec and 
underhand it to be profitable.” 

1 am, dear vSir, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 
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ADDRESS rRp:SENTED RV THE ^TOHAH- 
MEDANS OF CEYLON I’O l\fR. WILFRID 
BLUNT. • 

Colombo, Oclol)cr, iSSj. 

SiK, 

It is with no ordinary words of congratulation and 
welcome that we, the IMohammcdan inhabitants of Ceylon, 
would liail your advent to our shores. The intelligence, 
which reached us some time ago, of your projected visit 
to Ceylon awakened within us feelings of the warmest 
enthusiasm ; for, by your travels in the IMoltammcdan 
countries during the last ten years, by your disinterested 
efforts to bring to light the grievances under which the 
Mohammedan population of those countries were labouring, 
and by your constant endeavours to draw attention to those 
grievances, with tlic view of bringing about the amelioration 
of the condition of' the people towards whom your l'|ge- 
hearted sympathy has been so nobly drawm, you li\c 
endeared yourself to all the Mohammedans in the v«ld, 
and especially to those who arc now addressing ycl in 
words winch, we trust, you will accept as words of gei |ine, 
fervent, and heartfelt welcome. 

We cannot omit to advert tonhe singular magnarlmity 
which led you to exert all the influence you possessld in 
saving the lives of the seven pashas who have been Ixiled 
to this land. In spite of much personal misrepresolation 
and inconvenience, you ^ad\^)catcd measures of der/cncy ; 
and ty you, more than to any other Englislnnar/ these 
unfortunate pashas are indebted for their spared ^vcs. 
These noble qualities do as much horiour to your head and 
heart as they do to the great nation to which it is your 
privilege to belong, and whom we honour in honourintr you. 
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Before ''oncliiding, we would ,wish to say that your bein^^ 
an Kngli^iman is calculated to exalt still further the exalted 
opinion already entertained by us of that nation, and to 
make us still more loyal to the Crown of England, and to 
her Majesty Queen Victoria, under whose sway we have 
been living as a happy and contented people. 

We once more cordially welcome you to this country, and 
that you and your' noble lady, who has been a fellow- worker 
in the good cause you have espoused, may enjoy long life, 
prosperity, and happiness, is the fervent prayer of 
Your most devoted servants, 

T. L. SiNNE Lkebe Marik ar Hajear, 
I’ACKJ'IER TaMBY SlNNE LEBBK MaRIKAR, 

S. D. IsMAEE Lebbe Marikar-Alim, 
Cader Saiboe Allia Marikar Hajear, 
biNNE Tambv Lebbkna Marikar, 

C. L. W. Yoosoof, 

A. T, S. IIaniffa, 

Abrahim Dudu, 

Mohemed LebBe Tahhar, 

Etc., etc., etc. 


N 
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AODRESS PRESENTED TO MR. WILFRID 
Rf.UNT BY 'I'HK MOFiAMMFDAN COM- 
MUNIl’Y OF PATNA, JANUARY, 1884. 

We, the Mohammedans of this part of tlic country, after 
sincere and hearty prayers for Lady Blunt and yourself, 
approach you on this occasion to j^ive expression to our 
feelings of sincere gratitude which we cherish towards you. 
We are very gratified at tlie thought that m yourself we find 
a gentleman who has been to the land of our prophet, and 
that you arc always ready to lend a helping hand to the 
people who profess Islamisni. Wc here wish to ac(]uaint 
you, sir, that our nation has no friend now, but the 
omnipotent Lord of all the earth and heaven. We have 
learnt the news with great pleasure and honest pride f^hat 
you who arc pleaded to take an interest in us are of a very 
high position, and that tlic characteristics which adorn 
•your noble self arc world-wide, and that we arc assured 
that the regard you arc pleased to have for the Mussulmans 
is very kind and sincere. 

Sir, you, on whom wc look as our staunch friend||(nd 
the light of our eyes, have impressed yourself upon/ four 
affections. When we heard of your intention to 
city, we congratulated ourselves that the pleasantes 
of our heart were about to be crewned. We were all *cycs 
and ears to hear the cheering *ncws of your arrival here. 
Wc thank our (lod for giving us the good fortune of nnif'ting 
you here, and wc need hardly add that our heartsfhave 
been more than satisfied. Yf)ij^ have more than fulfill/d our 
hope, tytd wc now sincerely pray to God that Jle nv/y give 
you and Lady Blunt every success *ln life, and that ywu may 
continue to take the same interest in our concerns. ; 

WlIJ.AYKT Ali,^ 

Kazi Rkza Husain, 

Aijd one hundred and thirty other ^gnz.tures, 
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ADDRESS PRESEN'I’ED BY THE MOHAM- 
MEDANS OE ALLAHABAD TO MR. WILFRID 
BLUNT, JANUARY, 1S84. 

Sir, 

We, the representatives of all tlie Mohammedans 
in the province of Allahabad, have come here to-day to 
welcome in your pc'rson one who has l)ccn distinguished by 
his good-will and his good work in their cause ; and one 
ulio, being moved by ])ity to take a personal interest in 
llie affairs of the poor Mohammedans, has, regardless of 
e^^iensc, made a long voyage in order to visit them. You 
have done much to show that we are h-^al sulijects of the 
English Government ; and we also maintain the truth of this 
-- that we arc loyal, most loyal, subjects of the Empress of 
India, and that we give ourselves up entirely to her care. 
All who have studied the history of our religion are aware 
th^t we have never acted against it, but* that, under the 
slidklc of the protection of the English Government, we have 
nifllc progress in morality. So that we are full of good 
u iflies for that Government, and we are ready to give to it 
all^wir possessions and our souls. You have written “The 
Future of Islam,” and *in defence of the Mohammedan 
rcl'|rion, and with all our hearts we desire that it may 
ulli»ately tbe published in every language. If we have 
und«*stood every detail of* that work, we understand very 
’well wiat it has given the aflvicc to the British (iovernment 
to tale up Mic position, of protector of the Mohatnmedan 
religion. You, honourable sir, being an Englishman, hold 
it to your duty to assist the Government with your 

patriotic counsels ; that is very clear, and we need not 
discuss if '"*eat length. 
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VVe arc of the very firm belief that we find anoth/'r life in 
another world, in which (lod rewards or punishes ; and it is 
to aid those that hold that rclii^ion that you have laboured, 
^'ou have also proved that this belief is no chimera ; and you 
have likewise explained, that this religion guides men’s con- 
duct in life, that it gives lessons of good character, that it 
teaches the laws of society and good fellowship and of just 
government. 'I'hese truths you have forcibl'; exposed. 

We do not differ from you in those opinions, and we say 
that the British (iovernment, although of another creed, has 
with faith, generosity, and justice ccpiitably favoured our 
religion, so that our hi'arts have remained in peace and full 
of gratitude towards that (Government. 

And lastly, we with great fervour thank you, and the great 
lady, who have endured all the troubles of the journey, and 
have laboured warmly for the success of the cause in partner- 
ship with her husband and assisting him. We can affirm 
that no one has shown such warmth and goodness of he»rt 
tow'ards the Molu^mmedans. We arc faithfully and gladly 
very grateful to Lady Anne IBunt, and we render thanks to 
(iod, who will reward her in another world, and we pray (God 
that you may both be successful in your projects. 

MOHAM.MKI) IIU.SSAtN EL OMARI KL MoHKR 
EL Ir.LAEI, 

Seyyid Mohammed Aga, 

Etc., etc., etc. 
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ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE MOHAMME- 
DANS OF^ LUCKNOW, TO MR. AND l.ADY 
ANNE BLUNT, JANUARY, 1884. 

Sir, 

Wc, the representatives of the Mohammedans of 
Lucknow, have come to give you a cordial welcome. We 
know that your journey to this country lias been under- 
taken solely with the view of remedying the pitiable condi- 
tion of Mohammedan affairs, and of inducing the British 
(Government to protect and assist the Mohammedans. You, 
a man of high position in Jcngland, have felt it your duty to 
promote good feeling and accord between the English 
('lovcrnmcnt and the Moliammedans, so ifs to ensure a solid 
amity. All Mohammedans, from the depth of their hearts, 
desire the maintenance of their religion ; that is their first 
care. The English (lovernment has given a large measure 
of liberty to the Mohammedan religion, wl^ch is allowed to 
follow its customs ; and because it has clone this, all the 
Mohammedans of India will a'>suredly remain very faithful 
suj^ects of the Empress Victoria. Wc humbly adopt your 
option (and that opinion is a very just one), that it is the 
duty of the English Uoveimincnt to protect the Mohammedan 
relmion ; and while that* protection lasts, the Mohain- 
ine«ins will remain faithful to the Government, as one full 
of jBsticc, while all the Mohammedans will gladly submit 
to a*l assist it. ^ » 

wE pray that you may be successful in yoiy enclea- 
voursl *At the same tunc, we very greatly thank Lady 
Anne w^lunt, who, tvuth great sympathy for the Moham- 
inedanlt has undergone all the troubles of a long journey 
in order\ take pait in improving the state of our affairs, 
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which make the world weep. We wiU inscribe your name 
among the first of those who have laboured in the cause of 
the Mohammedans. 

Lastly, we pray God that He will grant good health to you 
and to Lady Anne Blunt ; we pray also that your A'ork may 
prove successful, and that you may return with good results 
to your country. 

Sky Yin Mohammkt) Ikrahim, 
SKYYin Aiiu EK Hassan, 
Mohammed Ahd kk IIai, 
Mohammed Ann ei> Wahhaii, 
Ni/am ED Din Ahmed, 

Ahmed Said, 

Mohammed Yakur, 

Ha mu Haidar, 

Emir Hassan, Rajah of Mahmu- 
dabad, 

Etc., etc., etc. r 
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ADDRESS PRESENTED liY 'ITIE MOHAM- 
MEDANS 'of ATTGARH, to MR, WILFRID 
BLUN T, JANUARY, 1884. 

Sir, 

Wc, the representatives of all the Mohammedans 
of the province of Aligarh, have assembled here to give 
you welcome. It is impossible for us to express in words 
how deeply interested arc our hearts in whatever concerns 
you. To represent our feelings in this matter is very 
difficult, for they arc too strong to be satisfactorily trans- 
lated into words ; but wc can say this— that your care for 
the progress of Mohammedan education, -Tour good deeds, 
and your work will remain impressed in the grateful hearts 
of Mohammedans. It has given us great joy that you, a 
man of high position and of great talents, have undergone 
the fatigue of a long voyage in order to visit the College of 
Science in Aligarh ; and we feel sure that you are satisfied 
with what you have seen of it. Assuredly, as you are aware, 
we Mohammedans are faithful and thankful subjects of the 
Enghsh (mvernment, as one that has given us the freedom 
of our religion, and as a /tjovermnent which is interested in 
our nrogress in education. -» And it is well that this college 
whifUi you have seen remains under the protection of the 
Cro\j|rnment. . 

f ’ — e that your interest *vill not be confined merely to 
, but that it will l)c extended to the edijcational 
all Mohammedans. 

also humbly grateful to Lady Anne Blunt, who, 
IV and perseverance, labours in the cause of 
dan education. 
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Lastly, we pray God that He may pht a crown of success 
on your labours. 

Khoja Mohammed Zusue, 
Mohammed Nahab Jeiiangirabad, 
Mohammed Ilf.ahi Bakhshw Khan, 
Mohammed Ikhram Ullah, 
Mohammed Bakir Alt, 

Nur Mohammed Luiy' Ali Khan, 
Kfioja Mohammed Ismail, 
Mohammed Ahmed, 

Mohammed Shibbili Numani, 

Etc., etc., etc. 
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ADDRESS PRESENTED AT A MEETING OF 
THE ANJUMANI ISLAM OF P()MP>AY, TO 
MR. WILFRID BLUNT, ON FEBRUARY 27, 
1884. 

Sir, 

May (iod ever pour Ilis blessings upon you ! We, 
the members of the Mohammedan community of Bombay, 
are very glad that you have come to our country, and we 
take this opportunity of thanking you for the j^reat work by 
which you have done so much with care and time towards 
ensuring the protection of the Mohammedans. The details 
of that work arc well known to us. 

The elevation of your character and your, wisdom have led 
you to believe that the Mohammedans ^le not hostile to 
your race, and you have in consequence unceasingly sup- 
ported the cause of the Mohammedans, and you are ever 
labouring to restore prosperity to them. This assuredly is 
a large generosity on your part, and you ha'^e a claim upon 
our gratitude. Among all the people of India our IVloham- 
medan race has remained backward, and yirur counsels 
assisting us to make progress and to spread education are a 
proof pf your high character. 

It is a great boon to Ae Mohammedans that you thus 
labour for their advantage,* and we thank you from the 
deptilof oui; hearts, and we pray God that you may be ever 
succdlsfHl in your endeavours ; while in the memory of 
Mohammedans your good wcyl^ will ever remain impressed. 

Names *0/ those present. 

I^r. Cumrudin Tyabjee, President. 

Mohammed Ali Pogay, Vice-President. 

. Tli^Hon. Mr. Budrudin Tyabjee (Secretary). 
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Mr. Moulvi Syed Abdul Fattah!' 

„ Moulvi Abdool Cader Jeetckar. 

„ Moulvi Hidayatoolla. 

„ Syed Hisamuddin Rafai. 

„ Hajee Moonshi Goolan Mohammed. ' 
„ Sheyk Mohammed CurUiy (Secretary). 
Etc., etc., etc. 
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SPEKCn ON THK EDUCATION OF MOHAMME- 
DANS, MADE BY MR. Wll.FRID BI.UN'l' 
AT A MEE'riNO OK THE MOHAMMEDAN 
RESIDENTS OK LUCKNOW AT KAISICR- 
liAGH, ON JANUARY 18, 1884. 

Genti.kmen, 

In rising to acknowledge and thank you for the 
address witli which you have just honoured me, I must 
express my extreme surprise and gratification at finding my- 
self thus greeted in this famous city of Lucknow, the chief 
scat of your religious learning, and by men who arc the 
acknowledged heads respectively of the Su/j/ii and the Shiu 
communities, the learned and pious sheikh^ so justly vene- 
rated by you. I say I am surprised, because when 1 came 
to India I thought little of obtaining any such reception. I 
hoped that perhaps, here and there, a few of your com- 
munity might understand the sympathy I fed for you and 
the depth of my good-will ; but it was altogctlier beyond my 
expectation that these should meet with public recognition. 

Since, however, you have been pleased thus to honour me 
and to, ask an expression of my views regarding your welfare, 
I will endeavour to comply* in what words the terms of your 
address may be able to suggest to me. 

An4 first, jet me congratulate you on the sentiments yoiJr 
addre* contains of loyal adhesion to the form of govern- 
ment Inder which it has b(^ei» the wall of Providence to 
place ymi. They seem to echo words 1 heard only ye.'jtcrday 
from thllips of one of youV number, who through his family 
had bee^cspccially crmcerned with the sad events of thirty 
years agoVnd who had been, in fact, one of the chief sufferers 
by them. were driving through the ‘‘Residchey” 
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grounds, and, pointing to the ruins, after admiring their 
beauty, he exclaimed, “ It is a pity all the same they should 
be left standing. M''e, the Mohammedans, have learned to 
forget our wrongs and the history of our past grandeur. 
Why should not yon loo forget ? These ruins only per- 
petuate memories which would be belter forgotten between 
us.” 

I say I am glad to hear from you lhcs3 words of loyalty 
to the British Government, for it is my strong opinion that 
in accepting loyally the new conditions of your life lie all your 
best hopes for the future. It gives me courage, too, to speak 
to you of things more important to you than the past history 
of your ancient splendour. 1 mean your progress in the 
arts of peace, and your need of education ; and, in truth, 
It is no small matter of hope that you are able to appreciate 
the advantages of liberty you possess, in thus assembling 
to-day to discuss the future hojK's of your community, and 
that you should be willing to listen to a stranger on mgUers 
so deeply concerning you. 

'I'hat you neet’ some new departure, you would seem to 
admit ; and to me, as one considering your position from the 
outside, it appears that you need it urgently. As I under- 
stand the future of India, every year will sec you in more 
need of active exertion, if you arc to hold your place with 
the other communities of the hanpiie. Every year will see 
more and more power jilaccd in native, as contrasted with 
English, hands ; and I look to the day as not very far distant 
when all the civil administration will revert to them. 1 see 
you, therefore, on the eve of a.nt^w' epoch in Indian history, 
iyid I recognize your position in it as a most precarioiw one, 
if you do not bestir yourselves in time tind lakemhose 
measures which arc being taken by your rivals to|fbetter 
their condition. 'IVavelling* liirough India, I have l^oticed 
everytlhcre the activity of Hindus, Parsis, and Clpstians. 
But why is there so little*among yourselves.? 

These arc strengthening themselves everywhere ^ly educa- 
tion,, They arc training themselves to run in the Jfttellectual 
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race againf^ you, and you are dping little. I urge it, then, 
before you that you should consider the matter seriously as 
one in which you arc all vitally interested. If you do not 
prepare yourselves with the rest, you will be left behind ; and 
it will be thin as useless for you to lament your lost oppor- 
tunities, as it have been hitherto to lament your political 
misfortunes. It would seem, however, that you do acknow- 
ledge the nccessit>\ and that you do desire this education of 
which I have spoken, and that it is rather from a doubt as 
to the means of lawfully obtaining it than from any apathy 
that you arc still inactive. I understand that there arc 
among you two opinions. According to the one, Mohamme- 
dans should look for their intellectual improvement in a closer 
assimilation of their ideas and manners to those of Europe. 
According to the other, they cannot do this without risking 
what is of more importance still— their religious faith. Now, in 
a choice between the alternatives, of worldly ignorance and 
losst)f faith, I avow plainly that 1 hold the former to be the 
lesser evil ; and 1 could not, in giving advice A) Mohammedans 
about Mohammedan education, say otherwise than that their 
first consideration of all must be the preservation of their 
faith. I have often been asked about the advantage to 
Mohammedans of an English education in England, and I 
have not been able to s.ay that I approved it. » You must not 
misunderstand me. As an Englishman, and one who has 
received a fairly good European education, I know well its 
superiority over any that can be obtained in India. But I 
have l^cen to what it tends, and it certainly does not tend 
to an increase of religious Jaith. The tendency, I grieve 
to sa| it, of all our modern thought in Europe is in die 
direc^n of tlisbelief, even disbelief in God ; and I would 
not, fcH any consideration of worldly advantage, see you risk 
for yoij^clvcs or for your children this misfortune. I believe 
that yAr faith in God .is the one priceless inheritahee to 
which )^u must abov^‘ all things cling. 1 do not, therefore, 
ask you w send your children to receive their education in 
England ^ do not recommend it. 
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Neither am I without sy mpathy *in the susfjicions with 
which you re^gard the State education in this country. 
Although there may be no positively irreligious tendency 
in any of these establishments, they are for the most part 
without solid religious basis ; and in all of them there are 
teachers who are not of your faith. If I am rightly informed, 
the Indian University contains no single Mohammedan 
professor ; while even the Hooghly College and tlie Calcutta 
Madrassa all have Englishmen as principals, and English or 
Hindu teachers for many branches of knowledge. Now, I 
believe there is no country in the world where the position 
and influence of a teacher with his pupils is so great, so 
sacred, as in India. I believe it is a saying with you that, 
next to a child’s natural father, his teacher holds the place 
of parent. How, then, can a Christian or a Hindu be a suit- 
able guide for Mohammed.ui youth. ^ I say, I sympathize 
with your doubts and your distrust as to most of the existing 
places of education for j’our sons. At the same lima the 
need of educaticvi presses .sorely, and will not cease to press. 

What, then, can you do? How can you reconcile the 
necessity of secular knowledge with the necessities of your 
faith ? On this point 1 believe you may take a lesson from 
what has beci) done in England by a community holding a 
position not altogether unlike your own in India. The 
Roman Catholics of England arc like you in a minority, and 
arc like you j)Oor. Rut lifty years ago they made a vigorous 
effort to improve their condition, and, Undiiig themselves 
exactly like you in the necessity (^f reconciling the adv/iintage 
of education with the advantage of their creed, they boldly 
it;solved to found colleges and a university which Wiould 
have a purely religious basis^and yet give tlieir c/ildren 
sufficient secular instruction. At first the education i/ceivcd 
in these establishments was (feddcdly inferior to thj^ given 
in the public schools ; but their ''sons ])rescrved thiir faith, 
and gradually they have succeeded in raising the Standard 
of the secular instruction too, until at the presen/day it is 
little, if anything, inferior to any in the kingdoiy ITom a 
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poor and ill-educated, i:'he Roman Catholics of England have 
become a well-educated and prosperous body, increasing 
daily in numbers and daily in importance. I appeal to you 
to follow their example. Do as they have done. Regard 
this matter as a matter of religion, and you will succeed as 
they succeeded. I know that, though the mass of the 
Mohammedans in India may be |)oor, there are among you 
many who are rich. Let them give in the name of God and 
for the advantage of their faith, and found with their wealth 
a great memorial of their zeal. I ask them to found a 
M ohammedan U ni versity. 

My idea of the functions of a university for you is this. It 
should, in the first place, be the centre of religious thought 
for all India. It should provide from among its graduates 
teachers of sound religious learning for the whole country, 
giving thus an impulse to religion in the remotest towns. 
Nor should these be without other learning. At a uni- 
ver^ty such as I would have you found, all useful sciences 
and all branches of solid learning should /md a place. At 
the present day 1 feel sure there is not one, of you who fears 
any branch of knowledge as such, or who believes that the 
acquisition of a language or a science can in itself prove 
injurious to his faith. I look, therefore, to see every 
kind of science taught, as it shall become possilile to find 
competent Mohammedans to act as iirofcssors in it, and 
all those languages wdiich have a practical value in India ; 
laiglish csiiecially should form the medium of such studies 
as are a preparation for public employment. In this way 
knowledge of a useful sort will be sent out, as well as 
religious knowdedge, throughout India, and a new impetus 
be g&cn to 4 lie whole community. 

NoR must you suppose that there is anytliing novel or 
unhcjLl of by Mohammedans in the scheme of such a 
univerlty. The actual^ jhing existed in its most perfect 
form clituries ago at Cairo. In the first age of Islam the 
Azhar ^niversity wa*s founded for this very purpose, and 
to many^enerations of Moslems gave the best education, 
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secular as well as roli^iou^s, then i.nown in J/ie world 
The Azhar was not only the ^»Tcat relii^ious centre of faith, 
but it was also an academy of all the sciences. And as long 
as these were taught to Mohammedans, Moliammedans were 
prosperous. It was only at a later date that ser/alar know- 
ledge and the practical arts of life ceased to be taught in 
the schools. 

And this leads me to another considerralion connected 
with your welfare, and to which I woidd engage your earnest 
attention. I see that there is among you a disinclination to 
engage in those professions and occupations by which wealth 
is made. You belong to two classes only : those who arc 
rich enough to live in idleness, and those who arc so poor 
that they must work for daily wages. Surely this is not a 
healthy state of things, and surely it is not enjoined on 
you by any precept of your religion to abstain from trade. 
On the contrary, 1 believe I am right in saying that in those 
early days of Islam, of which I have just been speaWng, 
every Mohammedan was a trader, just as every Arab is a 
trader to-day. Bo you suppose that it was only by the 
sword that Islam was s])read by its first preachers ? Was 
it at the head of armies that it came first to India No; 
you know well that it was brought in the ships of those 
Arabian merchrnts who preached their faith, but did not 
neglect at the same time to sell their wares. This was the 
old Mohammedan tradition, and the tradition that made you 
a strong nation. 

A few weeks ago I was delighted to find in Ceylon the 
descendants of those first converts preserving still the whole- 


so,pie doctrine of trade, and to find them prospering. jTlie 
Mohammedans of Ceylon are the most thriving of am the 
communities in the island. They are not ashamed m buy 
and sell, and they are conseqiibntly rich and respect®, and 
they arc not dependent cither on /government emp»yment 
or service of any kind for their maintenance. I wmld see 
the arts of commerce followed by you once mox/l and a 
professor of those arts appointed in your university^/ 
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Let eac]j of you, tliA, come forward to help in this pious 
work. Your ancestors out of their wealth built mosques 
and fountains and houses of public entertainment for 
travellers, and inscribed on them their names and the record 
of how the money had been <jiven in God’s service. Do the 
same thing now ; co*me forward generously. Endow profes- 
sorships and studentships, which men will call after you, and 
thus hand down your names to future generations as the 
benefactors of their religion. Islam never stood in greater 
need than now of every good man’s help. I beg you, I 
entreat you, I implore you, unite in this noble purpose, and 
found a lasting memorial of your zeal in the form which I 
have proposed. Already in other cities of the Empire which 
I have visited, I have received assurances from men of 
wealth and position of their willingness to take the matter 
in hand. Do not be behind them here. I propose that you 
should form committees in each town for the purpose of 
signifying approval and collecting subscriptions. The need 
is urgent, and your action too should be urgent. • 

In conclusion, let me invoke the blessing of God upon 
you. May He give courage to those of you who ^rc weak ! 
May He enlighten those of you who are blind ! May He 
relieve the poor and comfort the desponding ; and, above all, 
may He inspire the rich to be generous of their wealth and 
to show their zeal in the cause of their religion ! • 
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THE MOHAMMEDAN UNIVERSITY. 

Delhi, January 24, 1884. 

To his Highness the Nizam of the Deccan, etc., etc., etc. 
Sir, 

I have the honour, in accordance with my promise, 
to send your Highness a draft scheme of the proposed 
university, which I believe will meet the views of a majority 
of the influential Mohammedans of Calcutta and Northern 
India, and I trust that it may equally be found acceptable to 
your Highness and receive your sanction. 

If I can be of any further use in this matter, I beg you to 
command me ; but I feel that the future of the scheme, wl^jch 
has alread^v received wide approval, lies now mainly with 
your Highness, and I will only record my further promise 
here that, should it take an active shape, I will gladly contri- 
bute a sum of thirty tliousand rupees, for the endowment of 
a first professorship according to the terms proposed. I 
have the honour to be, sir, 

your Highness’ most obedient, humble servant, 
(Signed) Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 

Scheme for a Universitv (at Hyderabad). 

The lamentable decline, during the last forty years, of 
thq Mohammedan community of India in wealth and s<^cial 
importance, while at the same time it has been •humerV;ally 
an ever-increasing body, makes it a matter of an.xiou.fcon- 
sideration with those who love their religion to consi*|pr by 
what means best to a\ 7 ert the danger attending . 4 ach a 
condition of things, and to restore prosperity to th| com- 
munity and its activity as a living and beneficial inflv^/nce in 
the prpgress of the Empire. > 
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It is acknowledge! that the evil has been principally 
brought j?bout by the changecl condition of the country. 
From a ruling and favoured race, the Mohammedan com- 
munity has become only one of many bodies unfavoured by 
the State ; and the fall from their high station was at the 
time accompanied by a corresponding collapse of energy ; 
while, later, accidental circumstances, such as the change of 
the official language from Persian and Urdu to English, still 
further aggravated their ihisfortuncs. 

These, though they may regret them, the Mohammedans 
now know that it is useless to complain of. They have 
ceased to look for any reversal of the political settlement of 
India as a British province ; and accepting the fact, they are 
fully aware that a new departure is necessary for them in 
correspondence with their new circumstances. Nor is this 
conviction lessened by the consideration that it would seem 
to be the tendency of the age to put every year more and 
mqje administrative power back into native hands, so that 
in the future there may be expected to be an cveji-incrcasing 
competition between the various sections of Indian society 
for advantage under the imperial rule. ♦ 

Again, it is no less acknowledged that, in the modern 
conditions of Indian life, that which principally conduces to 
the advantage of each community is its superiority in educa- 
tion. The force of natural character is no longer aisufficient 
element of success, and acquired intelligence is daily assert- 
ing itself more strongly as the condition of all participation 
in public life. Instruction in the arts and sciences of the 
Western world is at the 'present day an absolute necessity 
for high success ; and even in the jovver walks of life a cer^rin 
kno»ledge«of these things has become desirable for all per- 
haps but the lowest clas^ bound to agricultural labour. 
Cert^ly no* large community,* such as is the Mohammedan 
in In^, could hope to ]?6>ld its owntvithout a gencral'increase 
of learning ; and it is no longer contended by any section 
of theVommunity that secular knowledge can be dispensed 
with, o^hat it is, if rightly directed, at all opposed *to the 
best inte\^ts of religion. 
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On the other hand, it is equally certain that the vast 
majority of those who profess the faith of Islam' look upon 
that faith as the most precious inheritance bequeathed them 
by their fathers, and decline to put it in peril for the sake of 
any worldly advantage. They consider that, in seeking the 
general good of a Mohammedan community, the first and 
absolute essential to be considered is the good of the Moham- 
medan religion ; and this is their first thought, too, when 
the practical question of individual education comes before 
them. All Mohammedan fathers are desirous that, before 
everything else, their sons should inherit their own gift of 
faith in the one true God and the teaching of His apostle. 

Thus, then, it happens that, while recognizing fully the 
necessity there is for worldly knowledge, the mass of respect- 
able Mohammedans have held back, and still hold back, 
from the purely secular education afforded in Government 
schools and colleges to Hindus and Christians with them- 
selves. They look with suspicion on the teaching, and yqth 
more than suspicion on the teachers. They refuse to believe 
that any education can be a sound one which is without a 
religious basis, 'i'hcy see that neither history nor philo- 
sophy nor Western literature can be taught by unbelievers 
in the divine mission of their Prophet without serious risk 
of undermining ’their pupils’ faith ; and they find no institu- 
tion in India in which these necessary branches of human 
learning are taught to Mohammedans wholly by Mohamme- 
dans. Neither the Indian University, nor the Calcutta 
Madraseh, nor the Hooghly College, nor even the College of 
Aligarh entirely fulfil this condition. In the Indian Uni- 
versity there is at the p^'cscnt moment no single Mohainmc- 
dan professor. At the Madraseh, the president, and Many 
of the professors arc Englishmen ; and at Aligarh alji the 
pi incipal is an Englishman, and there arcl'mglish andMindu 
teachers. I n none of them is there tjic certainty that regions 
influence other than Mohammedan shall not be brojfght to 
bear upon the students. 

Lastly— and this is the most important consideration of 
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all to the leaders of tlA:^ Mohammedan community of India — 
they find m all the Empire, no central school of reli^dous 
thought such as is to be found in other Mohammedan lands. 
Although their population is the largest of any now existing 
in the world, they are without a recognized seat of learning 
which can claim forthem to be the fountain head of orthodox 
opinion. They have no central body of Ulema, whose teach- 
ing and discussion should serve to keep alive the intellectual 
activity of the religious teachers and so give its tone to the 
whole mass. They feel this to be the most serious want of 
all of their situation in presence of the growing intelligence 
of other religious bodies around them. 

In view of all these circumstances, the following resolutions 
have, therefore, been suggested, and are now put before the 
Mohammedan community at large : — 

1. That in each town a Provincial Committee shall be 

formed, to consider where and under what conditions it will 
be^best to found an educational establishment on a large 
scale, which shall cc|ually satisfy the religious and*thc secular 
wants of the community ; and to raise subscriptions for that 
purpose. '* 

2. That, this being done, a Central Committee shall be 
convened, the same to be composed of one delegate from 
each of the Provincial Committees, in order finally to decide 
the questions raised in the P.rovincial Committees. » 

3. That, if possible, his Highness the Nizam of the 
Deccan be asked to become the patron of a Central Estab- 
lishment, as being the jnost powerful Mohammedan prince 
now reigning* in India, ^and that ;i humble petition be 
addressed to his Highness in tljat sense. The following 
siigJ|stions»also arc made : — 

i.ffhat the cdiicationar establishment should take the 
form W a university, to be carted the Deccan (?) University, 
empolKred ’to grant ^Ipgrees in ^religion and in* secular 
knowlffige, and to ajppoint professors in both branches of 
learninl for such as shall repair to its metropolis (say Hyde- 
rabad) Air their education. It is hoped that his Highness 
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the Nizam may be pleased to grant x building to serve as 
university hall and lecture-rooms. * 

2. That, under the university, each province of the Indian 
Empire, or, if funds suffice, each great city, should erect or 
purchase at its own cost a building for its own students 
in the metropolis, the same to be called the college of that 
province or city, at which lodging (not board or furniture) 
should be provided at nominal rates to the students. These 
colleges should be the property of the provinces or cities 
erecting them, and should be managed by provincial or 
city trustees appointed by themselves in such manner 
(subject to the general laws of the university) as they 
shall themselves think most desirable. Thus each pro- 
vince or city would practically pay for and manage its 
own education. 

3. That an appeal be made to the Mohammedan princes, 
noblemen, talukdars, zemindars, and rich merchants to 
found professorships for the university, the same to l|car 
the name their founders, and to be vested as religious 
endowments in the hands of university trustees, the duty 
of the processors being to give gratuitous public lectures to 
all students of the university. A donation of Rs.30,000 
shall be considered equivalent to founding a professorship, 
and shall entitle the donor to have his name perpetually 
connected wdth it— -this, although it may be hereafter con- 
sidered necessary to increase the provision out of university 
funds. .Such donors should moreover be granted the title 
of “ Founders ” of the university, and should form its special 
council. 

That a similar appeal be made to poorer men tO' 
found scholarships under the like conditions, .exceptithat 
Rs. 10,000 should be the sum entitling the donor to perjietual 
remembrance— the said scholarships to be granted^ the 
form of monthly stipends of thirty; rupees to such ^dents 
as, having graduated in religious and secular knawledgc 
in the university, may be chosen by special competition, 
on tljc condition that they shajl act as schoolijihsters in 
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provincial towns and districts. The object of this provision 
will be t() spread religious and secular education through- 
out the country. The founder of three scholarships to 
have the same privilege and title as the founder of a 
professorship. 

5. That special provision be made in the scheme for 
the religious needs of the Shia as well as of the .Sunni 
communities. 

6. That his Highness* the Nizam be prayed to grant a 
perpetual charter regulating the university according to the 
rules usual in such institutions. 

7. That a memorial be at the same time addressed to his 
Excellency the Viceroy of India, stating the objects of the 
university, and humbly praying the countenance of the 
Imperial Government for the scheme. 

Hyderabad Deccan, hebriiaiy ij, 18S4. 

Jlv DEAR Hr. Blunt, 

1 am desired by his Highness to infi^rm you, in 
reply to your letter of the 24th of January, enclosing a 
memo, embodying a scheme for the formation of, a Moham- 
medan University, that his Highness cordially approves of 
your suggestions, and will give every support in his power 
to any attempt that may be made to carry them out. His 
Highness had the honour of holding a conversa^tion with 
his Excellency the Viceroy during his short sojourn here, 
in the course of which he understood that his Excellency 
was prepared to countenance and support the scheme. 

I am to say that his Highness regards the scheme as one 
calculated immensely to advance the cause of Mohammedan 
process, and that he will be glad'if Hyderabad is given'thc 
hon^r, by preference, of becoming the centre of the move- 
ment As, however, the schtme has originated with you, 
and |bu have taken the trouble vif ascertaining the views 
of thl leading Mohammedans in all parts of India, his 
HighnVss would have wished that you had prolonged your 
stay in t|iis country so as to see it carried out. In any case, 
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if your other engagements give you 'time to pay another 
visit to Hyderabad, his Highness will be gratifieil to have 
your assistance in the matter. His Highness is glad to say 
that his Excellency the Viceroy has promised him his. 

Believe me, yours very sincerely, 

(Signed) Salar Jung. 
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NAMES OF THE HINDU PARSI AND MO- 
HAMMEDAN UENTLEMEN OF BOMBAY 
PRESENT AT T^li COMMERCIAL MEET- 
ING, TO RECEIVE MR. WILFRID P>LUNT, 
FEBRUARY, 1884. 

The Hon. Sir Jamshedji Jeejcel)hoy, Piart. 

Raghunath Narayan Khote, C.I.E., Chairman, Municipal 
Corporation. 

Chinto Narajan Chandorkar, Esq., registrar H.C. 

Nowrosji Furdunji, Esq., C.I.E., Town Council. 

Vaman Abaji Modak, Esq., head master I'.lphiwstonc 
• High School. 

Dr. Sakharan Ayim Till, railway superintendent. 

Kaikhosru Nowrosji Kabraji, ICsq. 

Nanabliai Rustomji Kanina, Ivsq., auditor Municipal Lorpo- 
ration. 

K. M. Shroff. 

y\hmadbhai Habibbhai, Esq., Mohammedan merchant. 

Cokuldas lagmohandas, Estf. 

Dr. P. F. Gomes. 

Sundarai Raghunath, Esq. 

Dr. Jamnadaj^ Premchanck 

M ansukhram Suryaram. 

Dr. Chunilal Govashandar. 

Huklal Trithovandar, I’Nq. 

Dirts^ Edal[i Vacha, Esq, 

Bomolhi Mapeharji I’anthaky. 

Khand|'rao Chimanrao* 'Bedarkar, l‘Nq., deputy registrar, 
National Conference. 

Rao Bjihadiir Shankar IMndurang Pandit, Oriental translator 
to Government. 
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Mohammed Ali Rogay, Esq. j 

Thakardas Atmaram Mehta, Esq., solicitor High Court, 

Javcrilal Umiashankar Yajnik, Esq. 

Ghoolam Mohammed Munshi, Esq. 

Nanabhai Byramji Jcejeebhoy, Esq. 

The Hon. Kashinath Trimbak Tclang. , 

Vandravandas Furshotumdas, Esq. 

Etc., etc., etc. 
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BLUNT, Wilfrid 6'.— The Future of Islam. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

Ideas about India. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

BODDY, Alexander A.— To Kair'wan the Holy. Scenes in 
Muhammedan Africa. With Route Majj, and eight Illustrations 
by A. F. Jacassey. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

BOOLE, Symbolical Methods of Study. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

BOSANQUET, Bernard.— and Reality. A Criticism 
of Mr. F. H. Bradley’s “ Principles of Logic.” Crown 8vo, gr. 

BOUVERIE-PUSEY, S. E. ^.—Permanence and Evolution. 
An Inquiry into the Supposed Mutability of Animal Types. 
Crown 8vo, 5J. 

BOWEN, //. C,,M.A. — Studies in English. For the use of Modern 
Schools. Eighth Thousand. Small crown 8vo, u. 6 d. 

English Grammar for Beginners. Fcap. 8vo, ir. 

Simple English Poems. English Literature for Junior Classes. 
In four parts. Parts I., II., and III., 6 d. each. Part IV,, u. 
Complete, * 

BRaBlEY, F. //.—The Principles of Logic. Dcipy 8vo, i6j. 
BRIDGETT, Rev. T. A.— History of the Holy Eucharist in 
Great Britain. 2vols. DemySvo, i8j. 

BRODRICN, the Hon. G. C.— Political Studies. Demy 8vo, 14J. 

BROOKE, Rev. S. /f.— Life and Letters of the Late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson, M.A. Edited by. • 

I. Uniform with Robertson’s Sermons. 2 vols. With Steel 
Portrait, yr. 6 d. * 

II. Library Edition. With Portrait. 8vo, \2S. 

III. A Popular Edition. In i vol., 8vo, 6j. 

The Fight of Faith. Sermons preached on various occasions. 

Fifth Edition. Crowa 8vo, Js. 6 d. 

The Spirit of the Christian Life. Third Edition. Crown 
1 8vo, 5 j. • • 

l^eolog^ in the Engl^h Poets.— Cowper, Coleridge, Words- 
vorth, and Burns. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo, 5.r. 

Cl^ist in^Modern Life. Sixteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5r. 
Seraaons. First Serfe#. Thirteenth Edition. Crown Svo, 5^. 
Sermons. Seconal Series. Sixth Edition. Crown Svo, 51. 
BROWN, Rev. y. Baldwin, B.A.-The Higher Life. Its Reality, 
Experience, and Pestiny. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo» 5r. 

, Doctrine of Annihilation in the Light of the Gospel of 
Love. Five Discourses. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 2 s. 6<r. 
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BROWN^ Rev, J, Baldwin^ B.A.—contimud. 

The Christian Policy off Life. 1 ^ Book for young Men of 
Business. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 3;. (id, 

BROWN^ Horatio F . — Life on the Lagoons. With two Illustrations 
and Map. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

BROWNBILL, Principles of English Canon Law. 

Part I. General Introduction. Crowrt'Svo, 6s, 

BURDETT^ Henry C— Help in Sickness-^Where to Go and 
What to Do. Crown 8vo, u. 6d, 

Helps to Health. The Habitation— The Nursery— The School- 
room and— The Person. With a Chapter on Pleasure and Ileallli 
Resorts. Crown 8vo, ir. 6d, 

BURKE, The Late Very Rev. T, H-His Life. By W. J. Fitz- 
PATRICK. 2 vols. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 

BURTQJVt Mrs. Richard.— The Inner Life of Syria, Palestine, 
and the Holy Land. Post 8vo, 6s. 

BUSBECQ, Ogier Ghiselin </<•.— His Life and Letters. By Charles 
Thornton Forster, M.A.j and F. II. Blackburne Daniell, 
M.A. 2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8vo, 24s, 

CARPENTER, W. B., LL.D., M.D., ^/r.-The Principles 

of Mental Physiology. With their Applications to the 
Trainitig and Discipline of the Mind, and the Study of its Morbid 
Conditions. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 8vo, I2J. 

Catholic Dictionary. Containing .some Account of the Doctrine, 
Discipline, Rites, Ceremonies, Councils, and Religious Orders of 
the Catholic Church. By William E. Addis and Thomas 
Arnold, M.^. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, 21^. 

CHEYNE, Rev. T. AT.— The Prophecies of Isaiah. Translated 
witl» Critical Notes and Dissertations. 2 vols. Third Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 25^. 

CHICHELE, A/ar/.— Doing and Undoing. A Stoiy. i vol. 
Crown 8vo, 4r. 6d, 

Circulating Capital. Being an Inquiry into the Fundamental Laws 
of Money. An Essay by an East India Merchant. Small crown 
« 8vo, 6ji. ' ' f 

CLAIRAUT. of Geometry. Translated jiy Dr. 
Kaines. With 145 Figure?. Crown 8vo, 4^. 6d. oj . 

CLAPPER TON, Jane — Scientific Melidplsm |/hd the 

E^^olutlon of Happiness. Lr.rgc crown 8vo, 

CLARKE, Rev. Henry James, yl.A'.C.— The fundamental Science. 
Demy 8vo, joj. 6d. 

CI.AYD^N, P. Jy.— Samuel Sharpe. Egyptologist and Translator 
of the Bible. Ciown 8vo, 6^. 

CLIFFORD, Samuel— 'SKh.zX Think Ye of the Christ? Crown 

< 8vo,, 6s, 
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CLODD, Edward, F.R.A.S. — The Childhood of the World : a 
Simple Account o\ Man in Early Times. Seventh Edition. 
Crown* 8 vo, 31 . • 

A Special Edition for .Schools, is. 

The Childhood of Religions. Including a Simple Account of 
the Birth and Growth of Myths and Legends. Eighth Thousand. 
Crown 8 vo, 5 J. 

A Special EcUtion for Schools, u. 6d, 

Jesus of Nazareth. 'With a brief sketch of Jewish History to the 
Time of His Birth. Smalt crown Svo, 6s. 

COGHLAN, y. Cole, D.D. — The Modern Pharisee and other’ 
Sermons. Edited by the Very Rev. II. 11. Dickinson, D.D,, 
Dean of Chapel Royal, Dublin. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown Svo, ']s. 6d. 

COLE, George R. Fitz-Roy.—'The Peruvians at Homo. Crown 
Svo, bs. 

COT.-ERIDGE, Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. 

Edited by her Daughter. With Index. Cheap Edition. With 
Portrait, yj. 6d. 

Collects Exemplified. Being Illustrations from the Old and New 
Testaments of the Collects for the Sundays after Trinity, By the 
Author of “ A Commentary on the Epistles and Gospels.*’ Edited 
.•by the Rev. Joseph Jackson. Crown Svo, 5 ^. 

CONNELL, A. A";— Discontent and Danger in ludia. Small 
crown Svo, 3 ^. 6d. 

The Economic Revolution of India, Crown .?vo, 4 ^. 6d. 
CORY, William. ~K Guide to Modern English History. Part T. 
— MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX. Demy Svo, 9 ^. Part II.- 
* MDCCCXXX.-MDCCCXXXV., 15 ^. • 

COTTER ILL, IT. i?.— An Introduction to the Study of Poetry. 
Crown Svo, *js. 6d. * 

COTTON, IL J, A.-New India, or India in Transition. 
Crown Svo, 4r. 6d, 

COUTTS, Francis Burdett Money.— The Training of the Instinct 
of Love.' With a Preface by the Rev. Edward Thring, M.A. 
Small crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

COX,I^^. Sir George W., M.A., Bart.-The Mythology of the 
mryan Nations. Ne«v Edition. Demy Svo, i 6 .r. 

Tass of Ancient Greece. New Edition. Small crown Svo, 6 ,?. 
A l^nual of Mythology in tlje form of Question and 
imswer. New Edition. Fcap. Svo, 31 . 

An Introduction rto the Science of Comparative Myth- 
ology and Folk-Lore. Second Edition. Crown Svo. yr. 6d. 
COX, Rev. Sir G. W., M.A., Bari., and JONES, Eustace Minion.— 
Popular Romances of the Middle Ages. Third 
Ednion, in i vol. Crown Svo, 6s. 
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cox, Rev. Samuel, D.D.—A Commentary on the BooL of Job. 
With a Translation. Second Editi(^.. Demy 8 vo, 15 J. 
Salvator Mundi ; or, Is <!;hrist the Saviour of afi Men ? Tentli 
Edition. Crown 8 vo, 5 ^. 

The Larger Hope. A Sequel to “Salvator Mundi.” Second 
Edition. i 6 mo, is. 

The Genesis of Evil, and other Sermons, mainly expository. 

Third Edition. Crown 8 vo, 6 x. 

Balaam. An Exposition and a Study. Crown 8 vo, 5^. 
Miracles. An Argument and a CP.allengc. Crown 8 vo, 2s. 6d. 
CRA VEA\ Mrs.— A Year’s Meditations. Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

CRAIVFURD, 0s7vald.—VQTiMga\, Old and New. With Illustra- 
tions and Maps. New and Chea[)cr Edition. Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

CROZIER, John Beattie, A/.Zf.— The Religion of the Future. 
Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

CUNNINGHAM, IV, 7?./?. --Politics and Economics: An Essay 
on the Nature of the rrincijdes of Folitical Economy, together 
with a survey of Recent Legislation. Crown 8 vo, 5 ;. 

DANIEit, Clarmont.—T\i'^ Gold Treasure of India. An Jnquiry 
into i^s Amount, the Cause of its Accumulation, and the Proper 
Means'ef using it as Money. Crown 8 vo, 5 r. 

Danish Parsonage. By an Angler. Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

Darkness and Dawn ; the Peaceful Birth of a New Age, Small 
crown 8 vo, 2s, 6d. 

DAVIDSON, Rev. Samuel, D.D., ZZ.Z>.— Canon of the Bible; 
Its Formation, History, and Fluctuations. Third and Revised 
Edifion. Small crown 8 vo, 5 J'. 

The Doctrine of Last Things contained in the New Testa- 
ment compared with the Notions of the Jews and the Statements 
of Church Creeds. Small crown 8 vo, 3 J. 6d. 

DAVIDSON, Thomas.— Parthenon Frieze, and other Essays. 
^ Crown 8 vo, 6s, , 

DAWSON, Geo., M.A. Prayers, with a Discourse on mayor. 
Edited by his Wife. First Series. Ninth Edition. //f Crown 
8 vo, 3 r. 6d. ' ' 

Prayers, with a Disdourse on J?;‘ayer. Edited bjp George 
St. Clair. Second Series. Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occasions. 
Edited by his Wife. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Sermons on Daily Life and Duty. Edited by his Wife. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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DAW^M, Geo., M.A. — continued. 

The Authentic' Gospei^ and other Sermons. Edited by 
George St. Clair, F.G. S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6 j. 

Three Books of God : Nature, History, and Scripture. 
Sermons edited by George St. Clair, F.G.S. Crown 8vo, 6 j. 

Biographical Lectures. Edited by George St. Clair, F.G.S. 
Large crown, 8vo, yj. 6</. 

DE yONCOURT, Madame Marie. — Wholesome Cookery. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6</. 

DE LONG, Lieut. Com. 6? IK— The Voyage of the Jeannette. 
The Sliip and Ice Journals of. Edited by his Wife, Emma 
De Long. With I’ortraits, Maps, and many Illustrations on 
wood and stone. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36.f. 

Democracy in the Old World and the New. By the Author 
of “ The Suez Canal, the Eastern Question, and Abyssinia,” etc. 
Small crown 8vo, is. (od. 

DEVEREUX, W. Cope, Z’.TK., /'.A’.a.V.-Fair Italy, the Riviera, 
and Monte Carlo. Comprising a Tour through North and 
South Italy and Sicily, with a short account of Malta, Crown 
8vo, ts. * 

Discourse on the Shedding of Blood, and »The Laws of 
War. Demy 8vo, is. 6 d. 

DOWDEN, Edward, ZZ.Z).— Shakspere : a Critipal Study of his 
Mind and Art, Seventh Edition. Post 8vo, I2.f. 

Studies in Literature, 17S9-1877. Third Edition. Large 
post 8vo, 6^. , 

DU MONCEL, Comtt.~i:\\Q Telephone, the Microphone, and 
the Phonograph. *With 74 Illustrations. *Third Edition. 

SroAll crown 8vo, 5^. ] 

DURUY, History of Rome and the Roman People. 

Edited by Prof. Maiiaffy. With nearly 3000 Illustrations. 4to. 
Vols. I.*— IV. in 8 pirts, 30J. each vol. 

EDGEWORTH, F. F.— Mathemailical Psychics. An Essay on 
1 the Application of Mathematics to Social Science. Demy 8vo, 

1 7 j. td. • 

EduMtional .Code of the I^russian Nation, in its Present 
^Form. In accordance with tlA Decisions of Uie ^lommon Pro- 
'vincial Law, and with those of Recent Legislation. Crown 8vo, 
is. 6 d. • 

Education Library. Edited by Philip Magnus 

An Introduction to the History of Edhcational 
Theories. Sy Oscar Browning, M.A. Second Edition. 
3 s. 6 d. 
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Old Greek Education. By the Rev!’ Prof. Mah/ffy, M.A, 
Second E(]ition. 3^. &/. 

School Management. Including a general view of the work 
of Education, Organization and Discipline. By Joseph Landon, 
Fourth Edition. 6j. 

EDWARDES, The Late Major-Gctwal Sir ITerhrt B., JC.C.B., 6 ^e.~ 
Memorials of the Life and Letters of. By his Wife. 
2 vols. With Illustrations. Demy Svo. Cloth. 

ELSDALE, ILenry.—Sludies in Tennyson’s Idylls. Cro^vn Svo, 5^. 
ELYOTy Sir Thomas .-— Boke named the Gouernour. Edited 
from the First Edition of 1531 by Hrxry Herbert Stephen 
Croft, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. Fcap. 4to, 50J. 
Emerson’s (Ralph Waldo) Life. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

English Copyright Edition. With Portrait. Crown Svo, 6j. 
Enoch the Prophet. The Book of. Archbishop Laurence’s Trans- 
lation, with an Introduction by the Author of “The Evolution of 
Christianity.” Crown Svo, 5r. 

Eranus. A Collection of Exercises in the Alcaic and Sapphic Metres. 
Edited by F. W. Cornish, Assistant Master at Eton. Second 
Edition. ^ Crown Svo, 2s. 

EVANS, MarE—"The Story of Our Father’s Love, told to 
Children. Sixth and Che.iper Edition. With Four Illustrations. 
Fcap. 8*0, ij. 6 d. 

“Fan Kwae” at Canton before Treaty Days 1825-1844. 

By an old Resident. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 5J. 

Faith of the Unlearned, The. Authority, apart from the Sanction 
of Reason, an Insufficient Basis for It. By “One Unlearned.” 
Crown Svo, 6 s. 

EELS, yircijA— Shakspere and Montaigne. An Endeavour to 
Explain the Tendency of Hamlet from Allusions in Contemporary 
Works. Crown Svo, 5r. 

ELECKER, Rev. Scripture Onomatology. Being Critical 

jyotes on the Septuagint and other Versions. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, 3J. 6 d. * S 

ELOREDICE, IV. IL—A Month am6ng the Mere Irish, ifemall 
crown Svo, 5.?. ' < It 

Frank Lewerd. Edited by Charles B^^hjpton. Crcrwn 8vy yr. 6 a. 

FULLER, Rev. Morris.— Lord’s Day ; or, Christian Sunday. 
Its Unity, History, Philosophy, and' Perpetual Obligaiion. 
Sermons. Demy Svo, ioj. 6 d. 

GARDLNER, Samuel R., and J. BASS MULLLNGER, M.A.— 
Introduction to the Study of English History. Second 
Edition. Large crown Svo, gs. 
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GARDNER, i}^7rjtf;'.-Quatre Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo. A 
Narrative of the Campaign in Belgium, 1815. With Maps and 
Plarft. Demy 8vo, i6x. 

Genesis in Advance of Present Science. A Critical Investigation 
of Chapters I.-IX. By a Septuagenarian Beneficed Presbyter. 
Demy 8vo. ioj. 6r/. 

GEORGE, Progress and Poverty : An Inquiry into the 

Causes of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with 
Increase of Wealth, The Remedy. Fiftli Lilirary Edition. 
Post 8vo, 7 j. (id. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo, 2;. (d. Also a 
Cheap Edition. Lim\) cloth, u. (>d. Paper covers, i^. 

Social Problems. Fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 5^. Cheap 
Edition. Paper covers, u. 

GLANVILL, Scepsis Scientiflca ; or, Confest Ignorance, 

the Way to Science ; in an Essay of the Vanity of Dogmatizing 
and Confident Opinion. Edited, with Introductory Essay, by 
John Owen. Elzevir 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 6j, 

Glossary of Terms and Phrases. Edited by the Rev. H, Percy 
S.MiTii and others. Second and Cheaper Edition. Medium 
8vo, 7j. (id. , 

GLOVER, R, jI/./I.— Exempla Latina. A First Construing Book, 
with Short Notes, Lexicon, and an Inlroduclioit to the Analysis 
of Sentences. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 

G0I.DSMID, Sir Francis Henry, Bart., Q,C., vl/. /’.♦-Memoir of. 
With Portrait, Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6 j'. 

GOODENOUGH, Commodore J. (7.— Memoir of, with Extracts from 
hi.s Letters and Journals. Edited by h^ Widow. With Steel 
Engraved Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 

GORDON, Major-Genl. C. G.*— His Journals at Kartoum. 
Printed from the original MS. With Introduction and Notes by 
A. Egmont Hake. Portrait, 2 Maps, and 30 Illustrations. 
Two vols., demy 8vo, 21s. Also a Cheap Edition in 1 voh, 6j‘. 
Gordon’s ‘(General) Last Journal. A Facsimile of the last 
Journal received in England fmm General Gordon. , Repvo 
I ducccl^by Photo-lithography. Imperial 4to, 3J. 

GOi'A Studies 'In the Literature of Northern 

^Europe. New Edition. • Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

SwenteOTith Century Studies A Contribution to the History 
of English Poetry. * Demy 8vo, lo^. 6d. 

GOULD, Rev. S\ Barthg, J/.vI.— Germany, Present and Past. 

New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo, ']s, 6d. 

GOWAN, Major Walter E.—A. Ivanoff’s Russian Grammar. 
(V6th Edition.) Translated, enlarged, and arranged for use of 
Students of the Russian Language. Demy 8vo, 6^.^ 
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GOWER^ Lord Ronald. My Reminiscences. Miniature EtuxioN, 
printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment antique, IOj. 6d. 
Last Days of Mary Antoinette. An Historfcal Sketch. 
Fcap. 4to, 

Notes of a Tour from Brindisi to Yokohama, 1883 - 

1884 . Fcap. Svo, 2s. 6J. 

GRAHA^f, William^ M.A. — The Creed of Scionce, Religious, Moral, 
and Social. Second Edition, Revised. Crown Svo, 6j. 

The Social Problem in its Economic, Moral, and 
Political Aspects. Demy Svo. 

GRE Y, Roidand.—Vci Sunny Switzerland. A Talc of Six Weeks. 
Second Edition. Small crown Svo, 5 j. 

Lindenblumen and other Stories- Small crown Svo, 5^. 
GRIFFITH, Thomas, A.M.—HliQ Gospel of the Divine Life : a 
Study of the Fourth Evangelist. Demy Svo, 14A 
GRIMLEY, Rev. II N., yl/.yf.— Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly on 
the Spiritual Body, the Unseen World, and the 
Divine Humanity. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 6 j-. 
GUSTAFSON, A/ex.— The Foundation of Death. Third Edition. 
CroVvn Svo, 5^. 

Some Th9ughts on Moderation. Reprinted from a ^aper 
read at the Reeve Mission Room, Manchester Square, June 8, 

1885. Crown Svo, u. 

HAECKEL, P)*dJ. Ernst.— The History of Creation. Translation 
revised by Professor iv. Ray Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various groups 
of both Plantsi and Animals. 2 vols. Third Edition. Post 
Svo, 32J. 

The Hikory of the Evolution of Man. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Post Svo, 32^. 

A Visit to Ceylon. Post Svo, ^s. 6d. 

Freedom in Science and Teacl^lng. With a Prefatory Note 
by r. H. Huxley, F.R.S. Crown Svo, 5s. 

Half-Crown Series « 

A Lost Love. By Anna C. Ogle [Ashford Owen]'. 

Sister Dora : a Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. 

True Words for Brav^ Men : a Book for Soldjers an^ailors. 

By the late Charles Kingsley. * 

Notes of Travel *. being Extracts from the Journals of Count VoN 
Moltke, 

EngUsh Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by J. Dennis. 
Home Songs for Quiet Hours. By the Rev. Carbon R. H. 
Baynes. 
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HARRIS^ William.—Th^ History of the Radical Party in 
Parliament. Demy 8vo, 15J. 

I/ARROP, Robert. — Boli\gbrok(V A Political Study and Criticism. 
Dem^Svo, 14J. 

IIARTy Rev. J, W. T . — The Autobiography of Judas Iscariot. 
A Character Study. Crown 8vo, 3J. (bd. 

HAWEISf Rev. H. R.^ M.A . — Current Coin. Materialism — The 
Devil — Crime— drunkenness — Pauperism— Emotion— Recreation 
— The Sabbath, Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5 j-. 

Arrows in the Air. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Speech in Season. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Thoughts for the Times. Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5x. 
Unsectarian Family Prayers. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 

IS. (>d. 

HAWKINSy Edwards Comerford . — Spirit and Form. Sermons 
preached in the Parish Church of Leathcrhead. Crown 8vo, 6^. 
HAlVTHORNEy A^athamel. — Works. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 
Large post 8vo, 7^. (id. each volume. 

VoL. I. Twice-told Tales. 

II. Mosses from an Old Manse. i 

III. The House of the Seven Carles, and The Snow 
• Image. >1 

iV. The Wonderbook, Tanglewood Tales, and Grand- 
father’s Chair. 

V. The Scarlet Letter, and The BlituedaIe Romance, 
VI. The Marble Faun. [Transformation.] 

VIII I Home, and English Note-Books. 

IX. American Note-Books, 

X. French and Italian Note-Books. • 

XI. Septimius Felton, TfiE Dolliver Romance, Fansiiawe, 
AND, IN an Appendix, The Ancestral Footstep. 

XII. Tales and Essays, and other Papers, with a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Hawthorne. 

HE A Tlly Francis Autumnal Leaves. Tliird and cheaper 

Edition. Large crown 8vo, 6j. ^ • 

Syfc'an Winter. With 70 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 
HENNE^Yy Sir John /h/o— RMegh in Ireland. With his Letters 
Alrish Affairs and some Contlmporary Documents. Large crown 
8», print^S on hand-made paper, parchment, lor. 6 d.» 
llENRYyrhilip.~D\SiT\QS and Letters of. Edited by Matthew 
IIenry Lee, M.A# Large crown 8vo, p. 6 d. 

HIDEy Albert.— Age to Come. Small crown 8vo, 2 s. 6 d.^ 
HlMEy Major //. W. Z., Z’./f.—Wagnerism ; A Protest. Crown 
8vo, zs. 6 d, 
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HINTONy and Letters. With an Introduction by Sir W, 

W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait engraved on Steel by C.til. Jeens. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo^ &r. w. 

Philosophy and Religion. Selections from the^Manuscripts of 
the late James Hinton. Edited by Caroline Haddon. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, Sj. 

The Law Breaker, and The Coming of the Law. 
Edited by Margaret Hinton. Cro^n 8vo, 6 s. 

The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, is, 

Hodson of Hodson's Horse ; or, Twelve Years of a Soldier’s Life 
in India. Being extracts fromithe Letters of the late Major 
W. S. R. Hodson. With a Vindication from the Attack of Mr. 
Bosworth Smith. Edited by his brother, G. H. lioDSON, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. Large crown 8vo, 5^. 

HOLTIIAMy E, a-Eight Years in Japan, 1873 - 1881 . Work, 
Travel, and Recreation. With three Maps. Large crown 8vo, gj. 

Homology of Economic Justice. An Essay by an East India 
Merchant. Small crown 8vo, 5r. 

HOOPER, Mary.—LiiilQ Dinners; How to Serve them with 
, Elegance and Economy, Nineteenth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 2S. 6(1 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, 
and Children. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6 d, 

Every-Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recijjes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 2s, 6 d. 

HOPKINS, Ellice, -VI amongst Working Men. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^, 6 d. 

HOSPITALIER, A'.— The Modern Applications of Electricity. 
Translated and Enlarged by JULIOS Maier, Ph.D. 2 vols, 
Second Edition, Revised, with many additions and numerous 
Illustrations, Demy 8vo, I2j, 6 d. each volume. 

VoL. I.— Electric Generator^, Electric Light. 

VoL. II,— Telephone : Various Applications ; Electrical 
Transmission of Energy. 

Household Readings on Prophecy. By & Laymlk Small 
crown 8vo, y. 6 d. il 

HOWARD, Robert, M.A.-ThQ Church of Ep, gland find other 
^Religious Comfnunlons. ^ A course oGLectur^delivered in 
the Parish Church of Clapham.' * Crown 8vo, "js. 6 cn 

HUGHES, Henry,— Redemption of the World. Crown 8vo, 

^ y. 6 d. 

HUNTER, .^fl^.-The Grime of Christmas Day. A Talc cf 
the Latin Quarter. 
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HUNTER, Wilhant C, Bits of Old China. Small crown 8vo, 6 j. 

HUNT^NGFORD, Rev. E., D.C.L. — The Apocalypse. With a 
Commentary and ’introductory Essay. Demy 8vo, 5^. 

HUTCHINhN //.-Thought Symbolism, and Grammatic 
Illusions. Being a Treatise on the Nature, Purpose, and 
Material of Speech. Crown 8vo, 5 j. 

HUTTON, Rev. C. /’.—Unconscious Testimony ; or, The Silent 
Witness of the Hebrew to the Truth of the Historical Scriptures. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6 d. 

HYNDMAN, H. //—The Historical Basis of Socialism in 
England. Large cisown 8vo, 8j. 6/. 

IM THURN, Everard A. —Among the Indians of Guiana. 
Being Sketches, chiefly anthropologic, from the Interior of British 
Guiana. With 53 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, i8j. 

yACCOUE, Prof. 6'.— The Curability and Treatment of Pul- 
monary Phthisis. Translated and edited by Montagu 
Lubbock, M.D. DemySvo, 15J. 

Jaunt in a Junk ; A Ten Days’ Cruise in Indian Seas. Large crown 
8vo, 7 j. 6/. 

JENKINS, E., and RAYMOND, y.-The Architeci^s Legal 
^ Handbook. Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 6r. 

JERVIS, Rev. W. Henley. — 'The Galilean Church and the 
Revolution. A Sequel to the History of the Church of 
France, from the Concordat of Bologna to thp Revolution. 
Demy 8vo, i8y. 

JOEL, L.—h Consul’s Manual and Shipowner’s and Ship- 
master’s Practical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad. With Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal 
Terras; a Glossary of I^ercantile Terms in English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British Standards; and Forms of Consular and 
Notarial Acts. Demy 8vo, 12s, 

JOHNSTON, H: H, F.Z.S.—The Killma-njaro Expedition. 
A Record of Scientific Exploratiqp in Eastern Equatorial Africa, 

t a general Description of the Natural History, Languages, 
Commerce of the Kil/ma-njaro District. With 6 Maps, and 
80 Illustrations by the j\uthor. Demy Svo. 

illian^ F.R.S.E., etc The .Life of John »Duncan, 

tch weaver etid Botanist. With Sketches of Ins 
P'riends and Notices of his Times. Second Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, with Etched Portrait, gs. 

JOYCE, P, W., LL.D., etc.— 01 ^ Celtic Romances. Tfanslatcd 
from the Gaelic. Crown 8 yo, 7j. (id. 
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KAUFMANNi Rev. M.^ Socialism : its Nature, its Dangers, 
and its Remedies considered. Crown 8vo, *]s. (>d. ^ 

Utopias ; or, Schemes of Social Impmvement, from Sir Thomas 
More to Karl Marx. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

J^A y, David, Education and Educators. Crown 8vo, 

7 j . 6d. 

JiAV, Free Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. With 

Preface by the Right Hon. JoilN UPRIGHT, M.P. Seventh 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Also a cheaper edition, without the Appendix, but with a Revise 
of Recent Changes in the Land Laws of England, by the Right 
IIoN. G. Osborne Morgan, Q.C^', M.P. Cloth, u. 6d. Paper 
covers, u. 

KELKE, IV. H. H.—hn Epitome of English Grammar for 
the Use of Students. Adapted to the London Matriculation 
Course and Similar Examinations. Crown 8vo. 

KEMPIS, Thomas d.— Of the Imitation of Christ. Parchment 
Library Edition. — Parchment or cloth, 6s, ; vellum, 7 j. 6d. The 
Red Line Edition, fcap. 8vo, red edges, 2s. 6d. The Cabinet 
Edition, small 8vo, cloth limp, u. ; cloth boards, red edges, is. 6d. 
The Miniature Edition, red edges, 32mo, ir. 

•***• All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings. 
KENT, G— Corona Catholica ad Petri successoris^Pedes 
Oblalat De Summi Pontiflcis Leonis XIII. As- 
sumptions Epigramma. In Quinquaginta Linguis. Fcap. 

4to,«t5J. 

KETTLEWELL, Rev, .S’,— Thomas a Kempls and the Brothers 
of Common Life. 2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8vo, 
30.r. 4 

•** Also an Abridged Edition, in one volume. With Portrait. Crown 
• 8vo, 7/. 6d, 

KIDD, Joseph, A/./).— The Laws of Therapeutics ; or, the Science 
and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
KINGSFORI), Anna, The Perfect Way in Diet. A 

Treatise advocating a Return teethe Natural and Ancient Food of 
our Race. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 

KHfCSLEV, Charles, M.A.-^'LQiieTS and Memories of his Life. 
Edited by his Wife. With two Steel Engrafed Po*aits, and 
Vignettes on Wood. Fiftceifth Cabinet Edition. 2 vA. Crown 
8vo, I2s. • m. 

*Also a People’s Edition, in one volume. With Por Ait. Crown 
8vo, 6r! • ^ 

All Saints’ Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. W. 

Harrison. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7r. 6i/. 

True Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers’ .and 
Sailors’ Libraries. Eleventh Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
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KNOX, Alexander A.— *I\i& New Playground ; or, Wanderings in 
Algeria. New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo, 6r. 
LANDON, Joseph.— Management ; Including a General View 
of t_ht Work of Education, Organization, and Discipline. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

LAURIE, S. The Training of Teachers, and other Educational 
Papers. Crown 8vo, 7 j. (id, 

LEE, Rev. F. G., D.C.L. — The Other World or, Glimpses of the 
Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 15,0 

Letters from an Unknown Friend. P.y the Autlior of “ Charles 
Lowder.” With a Preface by the Rev. W. II. Clea\'ER. Ecap. 
8vo, li'. * 

Letters from a Young Emigrant in Manitoba. Second Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 3J. 6f/. 

Leward, Frank. Edited by Charles Bametov. Crown 8vo, ^js, GL 
LEWIS, Edward Dil/on.—K Draft Code of Criminal Law and 
Procedure. Demy 8vo, 2Lf. 

LILLIE, Arthur, M.R.A.S.—'X\\q. Popular Life of Buddha. 
Containing an Answer to the llibbert Lectures of 1881. Willi 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, ojt. 

LLOYD, Walter. — The Hope of the World : An Essay jn Universal 
• Redemption. Crown 8\o, 5^-. 

LONSDALE, yl/crr^wv/.— Sister Dora : a Biography.* Willi Portrait. 
Cheap Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 6 d. 

LOUNSBURY, Thomas A’.— James Fenimore Cpoper. With 
Portrait. Crown Svo, $s. 

LOWDER, Charles.— k Biography. By the Author of “ St. Teresa.” 

New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. •With Portrait. 3.^.6//. 
LUCKES, Eva C. £.— Lectures on General Nursing, delivered to 
the Probationers of the* London Hospital Training School for 
Nurses. Crown Svo, 2s. (id. 

LYALL, William Rowe, Z>.Z>.~Propaedeia Prophetica ; or, The 
Use and Design of the Old Tc.staincnt Ehcamined. New Edition. 
With Nblices by GifoRGE C. Pearson, M..'\,, Hon. Canon of 
Canterbury. Demy Svo, lo^. (id, 

LYT^N, Bkvard Bitlwer, /urA-Life, Letters and Literary 
Remains. By his Soia, the ICviu. oe Lytton. ^\ith Portraits, 
Illustrations and Facsimile^ Demy Svo. \ols. I. and II., 32''. 
MAL/i-mLAY,A C.— Francis Beaurpont : A Critical ^tudy. Crown 
^vo, 5J. 

MAC XALLUM, M, IF.— Studies in Low German and High 
German Literature. Crown Svo, 6r. 

MACULA VELLI, MnWA — Life and Times. By Prof* ViLLARt. 
Translated by Linda VlLLARl. 4 vols. Large post Svo, 48^. 
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MACHIAVELLI, Discourses on the First Decade of 

Titus Livius, Translated from the Italian by NiN4\n Hill 
Thomson, M.A, Large crown 8vo,^I2^. 

The Prince. Translated frcfin the Italian by N. ?!. T. .Small 
crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boards, 6 j. 

MACKENZIE^ Alexander .—'B.fyvi India is Governed. Being an 
Account of England’s Work in India. Small crown 8vo, 2 s. 

MAGNUS, About the Jews since Bible Times. From the 
Babylonian Exile till the English Exodui. Small crown 8vo, 6 s. 

MAIR, R. S., M.D., F.R.C.S.E.—ThQ Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Prcservatio*^ and Regulation of Health. 
With a Supplement on the Management of Children in India. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 3^. 6 d. 

MALDEN, Henry Elliot, — Vienna, 1683 . The History and Conse- 
quences of the Defeat of the Turks before Vienna, September 
12th, 1683, by John Sobieski, King of Poland, and Charles 
Leopold, Duke of Lorraine. Crown 8vo, 4J, 6 d, 

MALET, Colonel Enderby’s Wife. A Novel. Fourth 

Edition. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

Many Voices. A volume of Extracts from the Religious Writers of 
Christendom from the First to the Sixteenth Centuiy. With 
Biographical Sketches. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, red ddges,*6j. 

MARKHAM, Capt. Albert Hastings, The Great Frozen Sea ; 
A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the Alert llvxvag the Arctic 
Expedflion of 1875-6. With 6 Full-page Illustrations, 2 Maps, 
an(l 27 Woodcuts. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6^. 

MARTINEAU, Gertrude.— OxxilirxQ Lessons on Morals. Small 
crown 8vo, ^st 6 d. 

MAUDSIEY, IL, Z/.Z>.-Body and Will. Being an Essay con- 
cernihg Will, in its Metaphysical, Physiological, and Pathological 
Aspects. 8vo, I2j. 

McGrath, Terence.— ViciMTes from Ireland. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

MEREDITH, Z/.yf.— Theotokos, the Example for Woman. 

^ Dedicated, by permissiqn, to Lady Agnes Wood. Revised by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 32mo, limjj, cloth, fc. 6 d. 

MILLER, Edward,— H'h.Q, History and Doctrines of Irvi^ism ; 
or, The so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 volsf ' Large 
post^^8vo, 25J. j 

The Church in Relation to the' State. Large crown 8vo, 
7 ^. 6 d. . 

MITCHELL, I^ucy M.—K History of Ancient Sculpture. With 
numerous Illustrations, including 6 Plates in Phototype, Super 
royal 8vo, 42f. 
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MITCHELL^ Lucy M.— continued. 

Selections from Ancient Sculpture. Being a Portfolio con- 
taining Reprocluctlbns in Pljptotypc of 36 Masterpieces of Ancient 
Art illustrate Mrs. Mitchell’s “ History of Ancient Sculpture.'* 

i8j. 

MITFORD, Bertram.— lihvongh the Zulu Country. Its Battle- 
fields and its People. With Five Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 14.?. 

MOCKLER, E.—A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as 
it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia-Arabic 
and Roman characters. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. 

MOLES WORTH, Rev. W. J^assati, vl/.yl.— History of the Church 
of England from 1660 . Large crown 8vo, Js. 6 d. 

MORELL, J. i?.— Euclid Simplified in Method and Language. 
Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important 
French Works, approved by the University of Paris and the 
Minister of Public Instruction, Fcap. 8vo, 2^. Cid. 

MORGAN, C. Lloyd.— The Springs of Conduct. An Kssay in 
Evolution. Large crown 8vo, cloth, p. 6 d. 

MORRIS, Georxe.— The Duality of all Divine Truth in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. For God’s Self-manifestation in the Imj)ar- 
tation of the Divine Nature to Man. Large crown 8v», p, 6 d. 

MOR^E, E. . 9 ., /’/i.Z?.— First Book of Zoology. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Cro\vn 8vo, 2s, Gi. 

—Paradise Lost. By John Milton. Books I.— VI. 
The Mutilations of the Text emended, the Punetuation revised, 
and all collectively presented, with Notes and Preface ; also 
a short Essay on the Intellectual Value of Milton’s Works, etc. 
Demy 8vo, fij. • 

Shakspere’s Hamlet. The Text Revised. Lines pronounced 
Corrupt restored, and Mutilations before unsuspected emendcil. 
With Preface and Notes. Demy 8vo, p. 

NELSON, y. IL, M.A^—A Prospectus of the Scientific Study 
of the Hindu Law. Demy 8vo, gj. 

NE'"^'"'' I.N, Characteristics from the Writings of. 

leing Selections from his varjous Works. Arranged with the 
\.uth»r’s personal Approval. Sixth Edition. With Portrait.. 
>own 8vo, 6j, , 

A Portrait of Cardinal N#wman, mounted for framing, can 
* be had, 2 s, 6 d. 

NE WIIaN, Francis JPif 7 /z' 5 /?r.— Essays on Diet. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. , 

New Truth and the Old Faith: Are they Incompatible? By a 
Scientific Layman. Demy 8vo, los. 6 d. 

New W^rther, By Loki. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6 L 
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NICOLS, Arthur, RG.S., 5’.— Chapters from the Physical 

History of the Earth ; an Introduction to Gco(k)gy and 
Palaeontology. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5 j. 
NOPS, Marianne.~Ci\&ss, Lessons on Euclid. Part^T. containing 
the First Two Books of the Elements. Crown 8vo, 2s, ()d. 
Nuces : Exercises on the Syntax of the Public School Latin 
Primer. New Edition in Three Parts. Crown 8vo, each u. 
The Three Parts can also be had bound together, 3^. 

OATES, Frank, Matabele Lancl and the Victoria 

Falls. A Naturalist’s Wanderings 'in the Interior of South 
Africa. Edited by C. G. Oates, B.A. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy 8v'o, 2iJt 

O'CONNOR, 1 \ P., jl/./*.— The Parnell Movement. With a 
Sketch of Irish Parlies from 1843. Demy 8vo. 

OGLE, W., M.D., /".A*. C./’.— Aristotle on the Parts of Animals. 

Translated, witli Introduction and Notes. Royal 8vo, I2J. 6 (i, 

O' HAGAN, Lord, A'/’. — Occasional Papers and Addresses. 
Large crown 8vo, yj. 6</. 

OKEN, Lorenz, Life of. By Alexander Ecker. With Explanatory 
Notes, Selections from Oken’s Correspondence, and Portrait of the 
Professor. From the German by Alfred Tulk. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Old Corner House, The. By L. 11 . 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
O'MEARA, Frederic Ozanam, Professor of the Sorbonne 

Ilis Life and Work. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, *]s, 6 d, 

Henri I^erreyve and his Counsels to the Sick. Small 

crown 8vo, 5^. 

One and a Half in Norway. A Chronicle of Small Beer. By 
Either and Bolh. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6 d. 

O'NEIL, the late Rev, Lord, — Sermons. With Memoir and Portrait. 
Crows 1 8vo. s 

Essays and Addresses. Crown Svo. 

Only Passport to Heaven, The. By One who has it. Small 
crown Svo, u. 6 d. 

OSBORNE, Rev, IF, A.— The Revised Version of the New Tes-* 

^ tament. A Critical Commentary, with Notes upon the Text. 
Crown Svo, 5^. n fc 

OTTLEY, H, BickersfetJi.— The Great Dilemma. Christ I'm Own 
Witness or Ilis Own Accusa:. Six Lectures. Second /edition. 
Crown Svo, 3J. 6 d, , . i 

Our Public Schools— Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, 
Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. 
Crown Svo, 6 s, 

OWEN, E M. — John Keats : a Study. Crown Svo, 6 st 
Across the Hills. Small crown Svo, u, 6 d, 
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OWEN. Rev. Robert, Sanctorale Catholicum ; or, Book of 

•Saints. With Notes, Critical, Exegctical, and Historical. Demy 
8 vo, i 8 j. « ^ 

OXENHAa}, Rev. F. Nutcombe.—'SN'h^X is the Truth as to Ever- 
lasting Punishment. Part II. Being an Historical Inquiry 
into the Witness and Weight of certain Anti-Origenist Councils. 
Crown 8 vo, 2s. 6d, 

OXONIENSIS. Protestantism, Anglicanism. 
Being a Layman’s View of some questions of the Day. Together 
with Remarks on Dr. Littledalc’s “Plain Reasons against join- 
ing the Church of Rome.” Crown 8 vo, 3 J. 6d. 

PALMER, the late IPiV/ww.— Notes of a Visit to Russia in 
1840-1841. Selected and arranged by John H. Cardinal 
Newman, with portrait. Crown 8 vo, Sr. Q. 

Early Christian Symbolism. A Scries of Compositions from 
Fresco Paintings, Classes, and Sculptured Sarcophagi. Edited 
by the Rev. Provost Northcotk, D.D., and the Rev. Canon 
Brownlow, M.A. With Coloured Plates, folio, 42 ^., or with 
Plain Plates, folio, 2 $s. 

Parchment Library. Choicely Printed on hand-made paper, limp 
parchment antique or cloth, 6s. ; vellum, ‘js. 6d. each^volume. 

ffhe ^Poetical Works of John Milton. 2 vols. 

Letters and Journals of Jonathan Swif!. Selected and 
edited, with a Commentary and Notes, by Stanley Lane Poole. 

De Quincey’s Confessions of an English C^ium Eater. 
Reprinted from the First Edition. Edited by Richard G ARNicrr. 

The Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 

Selections from the Prose Writings of Jonathan Swift. 
With a Preface and Ni)tes by Stanley Lanc-Poole and 
Portrait. 

English Sacred Lyrics. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses. Edited by Edmund 
Gosse. • 

Selections from Milton’s Prose Writings. Edited by 
I Ernest Myers. * 

Tl|e Book of Psalms, •Translated by the Rev. T. K. Cheyn’E, 

Tp» Vicar of Wakefleld. Witt Preface and Not%s by Austin 
Dobson. • * 

English Comic Dramatists. Edited by Oswald Crawfiird. 

English Lyrics. 

The Sonnets of John Milton. Edited by Mark PATTtsox 
With Portrait after Vertue. 
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Parchment lA \) Tax -^— continued . 

French Lyrics. vSelected and Annotated by GEORCif Saints- 
BURY.^ With a Miniature ^''rontispi/je designed and etched by 
II. G. Glindoni. ^ 

Fables by Mr. John Gay. With Memoir by Austin Dobson, 
and an Etched Portrait from an unfinished Oil Sketch by Sir 
Godfrey Kiieller. 

Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Richard Garnett. 

The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year, iWith Miniature Portrait of the 
Rev. J. Keble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 

Shakspere’s Works. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 

Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
Dobson. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 

Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma 
Tadeina, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 

Edgar Allan Poe’s Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
A^idrew Lang, and a PTontispiecc by Linley Sambourne. 

c 

Shaksp^^re's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death 
Mask. 

English Odes. Selected by Edmund Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas k Kempis. A 
revised Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a 
Dcsip;n by W. B. Richmond. 

Poems : Selected from Percy Bysshe Shelley. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With a Preface by Richard Garnett and a 
Miniature Frontispiece. 

The above volumes may also be hadein a variety of leather bindings. 

PARSLOE, Joseph —Owe Railways. Sketches, Historical and 
Dcscrijitivc, Willi Prattic.al Information as to Fp.res anc| Rates, 
etc., and a Cluapter on Railway Reform. Crown 8vo, 6s J ' 

PASCAL, Blaise . — The Thought's of. Translated from th^^Tcxt of 
Augusfe Molinicr, by C. Regan Paul. Large crown fvo, with 
Fraitispiece, printed dii hand -made paper, parchment a^ulique, or 
cloth, 1 2s. ; vellum, 15J. 

PAUL., Alexander . — Short Parliaments. A History of the National 
Demand fur frequent General Elections. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

PA ULy t. Biographical Sketches, Printed on hand-made 

paper, bound in buckram. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 7 l 6 d; 
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PEARSON, Rev. 5'.— Week-day Living. A Book for Young Men 
land ‘Women. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 5;. 

PESCHELy Dr. Ojran-VThe IJaces of Man and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. Second Edition. Large crown 
Svo, Qj. 

PHIPSON, E.—The Animal Lore of Shakspeare’s Time. 
Including Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, Fish and Insects. Large 
post Svo, gs. ^ 

PIDGEONy D.—En Engineer’s Holiday ; or, Notes of a Round 
Trip from Long. 0° to 0°. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
crown Svo, 7^. 6^/. ^ 

Old World Questions and New World Answers. Second 
Edition. Large crown Svo, 7 j. 6r/. 

Plain Thoughts for Men. Eight Lectures delivered at Forester’s 
Hall, Clcrkenwell, during the London Mission, 1S84. Crown 
Svo, cloth, IS. 6d ; paper covers, is. 

POEy Edgar Allan.— W OvWs of. With an Introduction and a Memoir 
by Richard Henry Stoddard, Indvols. With Frontispieces 
and Vignettes. Large crown Svo, 6 j. cacli. 

POPEy y. Buckingham. — Railway Rates and Radical Rule. 

^ Trade Questions as Election Tests. Crown Svo, 2 s. W. 

PRICE, Prof. Bonamy. — Chapters on Practical Political 
Economy. Being the .Substance of Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
post Svo, 5 j. 

Pulpit Commenfary, The. (Old Testament Scries.) Edited by the 
Rev. J. S. Exell, M.A., and the Rev. Qanon H. D. M. Spence. 

Genesis. By the Rev. T. Wiiitelaw, M.A. With Homilies by 
the Very Rev. J. F. Montgomery, D.D., Rer. Prof. R. A. 
Redford, M.A,, LL.B., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. 
Roberts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament by the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. ; 
and Int;-odiictions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. II. CoT- 
TERiLL, D.D., and Rev. T. Wiiitelaw, M.A. Eighth Edition. 
I vol., 15J. ^ ^ 

xodus. By the Rev. Canon R.uvlinson. With Homilies by 
Rev. J. Ork, Rev. l 5 . Young, B.A., Rev. C. A. Goodhart, 
Rev. J, Urquharl, anfl the Rev. 11 . T. Robjoiins. Eourth 
EdilitJn. 2 vo1s.,^i8j. • .• 

o-eviticus. By the Rev. Prebendary Meyrick, M.A. With 
Introductions l*y the Rev. R. C0LLIN.S, Rev. Professor A. Cave, 
and Homilies by Rev. Prof. Redford, LL.B,, Rev. J. A. 
Macdonald, Rev. W. Clarkson, B. A., Rev. S. R,»Aldrii)Gk, 
LL.B., and Rev. McCheyne Edgar. Fourth Edition. 15J. 
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Pulpit Commentary, continued . 

Numbers. By the Rev. R. Winterbotham, LL'B. With 
Homilies by the Rev. Piof(^sor W.^iBinnie, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
Prout, M.A., Rev. D. Young, Rev.^J. Waite/ and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Thomas Whitelaw, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. 15J. 

Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, B.D., 
Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. D. '^Davies, M.A. Fourth 
edition. 15^. 

Joshua. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. With Homilies by Rev. 
S. R. Aldridge, LL.B., Rey) R. Glover, Rev. E. de 
pREssKNSt^:, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, 
M.A. ; and an Introduction by the Rev. A. Plummer, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. 12s. 6 d. 

Judges and Ruth. By the Bi.shop of Bath and Wells, and 
Rev. J. Morison, D.D. With Homilies by Rev. A. F. Muir, 
M.A.," Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. W. M. Statiiam, and 
Rev. Professor J. Thomson, M.A. Fourth Edition, lor. 6 d. 

1 Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smith, D.D. With Homilies 
by Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D., Rev, Prof. Chabman, and 
Rfiv. B. Dale. Si.xth Edition. I5,r. 

, f 

1 Kings,i By the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. de PuEssENSii:, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., 
Rev. A. Rowland, LL.B., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, and Rev. 
J. Urc.uiiart. Fourth Edition. 15^. 

1 Chronicles. By the Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, M.A., LL.B. 
With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. R. 
Tuck, B.A.j'Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Whitfield, 
M.A., and Rev. Richard Glover. 15J. 

« f 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson, 
M.A. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. 
Prof. R. A. Bedford, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., 
Rev, J. A. Macdonald, Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A., Rev. W. 
Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. HasIings, Rev. ‘W. Dinwiddie, 
LL.B,, Rev, Prof. Rowlands, B.A., Rev. G. Wood, B.A., 
'Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, M.A., LL.B., and fhe Rey; J. S. 
Exell, M.A. Sixth Edition, i vol., I2r. 6 d, jl' 
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XLVIII. Fallacies. A View of Logic from the Practical Side. By 
Alfred Sidgwick, Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XLIX. Origin of Cultivates Plan*t!s. By Alphonse dc Candolle. 
Crown 8vo, 5^. 

L. Jelly-Fish, Star-Fish, and Sea-Urchins. Being a Research 
on Primitive Nervous Systems, By G. J. Romanes. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5r. 

LI. The Common Sense of the Exact Sciences. By the late 
William Kingdon Clifford. Second Edition. With loo Figures. 
Crown 8vo, 5^'. 

LIT. Physical Expression : Its Modes and Principles. By 
Francis Warner, M.D,, F.R.C.P. With 50 Illustrations. 
Grown 8vo, 5^. 

LIII. Anthr,opoid Apes. By Robert Hartmann. Witli' 63 'Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, $s, 

LIV. The Mammalia in their Relation to Primeval Times. 

By Oscar Schmidt. With 51 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 5;, 


MILITARY WORKS. 

r f 

BARRINGTON, Capt. J. 7 ".— England on the Defensive ; or, the 
Problem of Invasion Critically Examined. Large crown 8vo, 
with Map, 7j. (id. 

BRACKENDURY, Col. C. B., -t Military Handbooks for 
Regimental Officers. 

T. Military Sketching and Reconnaissance. «By Col. 
F. J. Hutchison and Major H. G. MacGregor./ Fourth 
Edition. With 15 Plates. '' Small crown 8 vo, 4^. i 
11 . The Elements of Modern Tactics Pr/ptically 
« applied to E'hglish F^mations. By Lieut. -Col. 
Wilkinson Shaw. Fifth Edition, With 25 Plates and 
Maps, Small crown 8vo, % ' 
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M?litary Handbooks-vtf«/j«m/. 

III. Field Artillery. Its Equipment, Organization and Tactics. 

By Major Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. With 12 Plates. Second 

Edition. Small crown 8vo, Os. 

IV. The Elements of Military Administration. First 

"^Part ; Permanent l^stem of Administration. By Major 

J. W. Buxton. Small crown 8vo. "js. Od. 

V. Military Law : Its Procedure and Practice. By Major 

Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 

4.r. 6d. 

VI. Cavalry iii Modern War. By Col. F. Chenevix Trench. 

Small crown 8vo, 6 s. 

VII. Field Works. Their Technical Construction and Tactical 

Application. By the Eiilor, Col. C. B. Brackenbury, R.A. 

Small crown 8vo. 

BROOKE, Major, C. A'- -A System of Field Training. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2^. 

CLERY, C., Lieut. -Cot, —Minor Tactics. With 26 Maps and Plans. 
Seventh Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 9,^, 

COLVILE, Lieui.-Col. C. /’.—•Military Tribunals. Sewed, 2s, Od. 

CRAUFURD, Capt. PI. y.— Suggestions for the Military Train- 
ing of a Company of Infantry. Crown 8vo, u. Od. 

HAMILTON, Capt. Ian, //.AC.— The Fighting of the future, h. 

HARRISON, Col. A— The Officer’s Memorandum Book for 
Peace and War. Fourth Edition, Rcv*ised fliroughout. 
Oblong 32mo, red basil, with pencil, 3^. Od, 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc. By a Cavalry 
Officer. With Diagrams. Demy 8vo, I2 j. ^ 

PARR, Capt. 11 . Ilallam, C.M.G.—The Dress, Horses, and 
Equipment of Infantry and Siaff Officers. Crown 
8vo, ij. 

SCIIAW, Col. A— The Defepcfi and Attack of positions and 
Localities. Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 
8vo, 3 j. Od, 

WILKINSON, H. Spenser, Capt. 20th Lancashire R. V, — Citizen 
Soldie.rs. Essays, tow.ards the Improvement of the Volunteer 
Force. Crown 8vo, 2s. Od. 


■ TOETRY. 

ADAlil OF ST, VICTOR.— TYiq Liturgical Poetry of Adam of 
^ “St. Victor. Frotrkthe text oflSAUTiER. With 'Ranslations into 
English in the Original Metres, and Short Explanatory Notes, 
by Digby S. Wrangham, M.A. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, printed 
on hand-made paper, boards, 21s, 
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AUCHMUTY, A. C- Poems of English Heroism ; From Brkan 
burh to Lucknow ; from Athclstan to Albert. Small crown 8vo, 
ij. 6d. 

BARINGy T, C., Af.P.—The Scheme of Epicurus. / Render- 
ing into English Verse of^the Un^mished Poem of Lucretius, 
entitled “ De Rerum Naturl” Fcap. 4to, p, * 

BARNES, PVilh'am.— 'Poems of Rural Life, in the Dorset 
Dialect. New Edition, complete in one vol. Crown 8vo, 
8 j . 6d. 


BAYNES, Rev. Canon H. j'?.— Home Songs for Quiet Hours. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. bd. 

BENDALL, Gerard.—NLxxsa. Silvestris. i6mo, ir. bd, 
BEVINGTON, L. .S’.— Key No^es. Small crown 8vo, 5 j. 

BILLSON, C. y.— The Acharnians of Aristophanes. Crown 
8vo, $s. bd. 

BLUNT, Wilfrid .tov«.-The Wind and the Whirlwind. 
Demy 8vo, u. bd. 

The Love Sonnets of Proteus. Fourth Edition, i8mo. 
Cloth extra, gilt top, 5^. 

BOWEN, II. C., yi/./f.— Simple English Poems. English Literature 
for Junior Classes. In Four Parts. Parts I., II., and III., bd, 
each, and Part IV., is. Complete, 3 j. 

BRYANT, W.^C. — Poems. Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece. Small 
crown 8vo, 3r. bd. 

CAILLARD, Emma il/ar/V.— Charlotte Corday, and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo, y. bd. 

Calderon’s Dramas: the Wonder-Working Magician — Life is a 
Dream — the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Translated by Denis 
Florence MacCartiiy. Post 8vo, lor. 

Camoens Lasiads. — Portuguese 1'ext, with Translation by J. J. 
Aubertin. Second Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, \2s. 

CAMPBELL, Zf’zc'zj.— Sophocles. The Seven Plays in English Verse. 
Crown 8vo, ^s. bd, ^ 

CER VANTES. — Journey to Parnassus. Spanish Text, with Trans- 
lation into English Terdets, Preface, and Illustrative Neftis, by 
James Y. Gibson. Crown 8vo,J2j. , j 

Numantia: a Tragedy. Translated from the Spanisj^l, with 
Introduction and Notc^ by James Y. CiBSCftf. CroWn 8vo, 
printed on hand-made jraper, 5n * * > 

Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. 'A Poem in 12 Cantos. 
By M. D. C. Crown 8vo, *js. bd. 
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CIARKE, Maty Cowdm.—JioneY the Weed. Verses, 

^ Ciown 8vo, 7J. 


COX HE AD, Pthd.—Bivds and Babies. Imp. i6mo. Wi'lh jj 
Illustrations. Gilt, 2s. 6(/. 

/)£iVA^S,^7.-EngUs^ Sonnets. Collcctetl and Arranged by. Small 


DE VERE, Auhrey. -Poetical Works- 

1. The Searcfi after Proserpine, etc. 6 ^. 

TI. The Legends of St. Patrick, etc. 6s. 

III. Alexander the Great, etc. 6 ^. 

The Foray of Queen Meave, and oilier Legends of Ldand’s 
Heroic Age. Small crown 8 vo, 5 ,^. 

Legends of the Saron Saints. Small crown Svo, 6 ;. 

DILLON, Arthur .— Songs and other Poems. \Viih 13 
autotype Illustrations from designs by Margery May. I'cap. 410 , 
cloth extra, gilt leaves, loj. 6d. 

DOI^EJ.L, Mrs. /Awrn’.— Ethelstone, Eveline, and other Poems. 
Crown Svo, 6 .r. 

DOBSON, Austin.— 016. World Idylls and other Verses. Pifilr 
Edition. i 8 mo, gilt top, 6s. 

At the Sign of the Lyre. Elzevir Svo, gilt top, 6s. 

DOMED, Alfred.— Ksuxiolt and Amohia. A Dream of Two Lives, 
'jlew Edition, Revised. 2 vols. Crown Svo, I 2 j. 

0 

Dorothy ; a Country Story in Elegiac Verse. With Preface. Demy 
Svo, 5 ^. 

DOWDEN, Edward, ZZ.Z).— Shakspere’s Sonne*)S. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. Large post Svo, p. 6d. 

DUTT, Toru.—K Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. New Edition, 
Deny Svo, iol 6d. * 

Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan. With an 
Introductory Memoir by Edmund Gosse. Second Edition, 
iSmo. Cloth extra, gilt top, 5 ^. 

EDWARDS, Miss Bctham. — Poems. Small crown Svo, 3 ;. 6d. 

EGAN, Maurice Songs and Sonnets ; and Carmina, 

by CondE BENOIsf Pai len. Small crown Svo, ij. 6d. 

AZAP 777/. AAr/zr/.— Margaret, and other Poems. Small (Jtown Svo, 

\ 

All Soul’s Eve, “No God,”and other Poems. Fenp. Svo, 

iss.6d.^ 

ELLWTT, Eknezer, Tht^ Corn Tmw Rhymer.— Vo^m'S,. ^ Edited by his 
son, the Rev. Edwin Ei.liott, of St. John’s, Antigua, 2 voL. 
Crown Svo, iSj. 

D 3 
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English Verse. Edited by W. J. Linton and R. H. STono/^n. 
5 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5 j. each. 

I. Chaucer to Burns. 

II. Translations. 

ill. Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century, (, 

IV. Dramatic Scenes and Characters. 

V. Ballads and Romances. ^ 

Gathered Leaves. Small crown 8vo, 3^. (id. 

EVAJVS, Anne.—'Poems and Music. With Memorial Preface !>>' 
Ann Thackeray ^tchie. Large crown 8vo, p. 
FERGUSONy Tom . — Ballads and Dreams, c Crown 8vo, 5^. 
FORSTERy the late William. — Midas. Crown 8vo, p. 

GOODCIIlLDy John . 4 . — Somnia Medici. Small crown Svo, 5^. 
GOSSEy Edmund IF.— New Poems, drown Svo, *]$. 6 d. 

Firdausi in Exile, and other Poems. Elzevir Svo, gilt top, 6 s. 
GRlNDRODy Charles. Plays from English History. Cronu 
Svo, p, 6 d. 

The Stranger’s Story, and his Poem, The Lament of Love : An 
Episode of the Malvern Hills. Small crown Svo, is. 6 d. 
GURNEY y Rev. Alfrcd.~T\i^ Vision of the Eucharist, and other 
Poems. Crown Svo, 5^. 

A® Christmas Faggot. Small crown Svo, 51'. 

JIENR Y, baniely Junr. —Under a Fool’s Cap. Songs. Crowii Svo, 
cloth, tievelled boards, 5n 

llEYWOODy y, C, — Herodias, a Dramatic Poem. New Edition, 
Revised. Small crown Svo, 5.?. 

Antoniirs. A Dramatic Poem. New Edition, Revised. Small 
crown Svo. 

HICKEYy E. //.—A, Sculptor, and other Poems. Small crown 
Svo, 5 j. 

HONEYWOODy ib/Zj/.— Poems. • Dedicated (by permission) to Lord 
Wolsilcy, G.C.B., etc, Small'crown Svo, is. bd. 

JENKINSy Rev. Canon. — Alfonso Petrucci, Cardinal and Con- 
spirator; an Historical Tragedy in Five Acts, Small crown Svo, 
3J. 6d. 

JOHNSONy Ernie S. IF.— Ilaria, and other Poems. ’Small crown Svo, 
6 d. . 

KEA TSy John.— PoeWesA Works. Edited by W. T. ARNOLD, f^.arge 
crown Svo, choicely printed on iiand-made papev, with ?/oiTrait 
in eau-fyrte. Parchment or ck)th, iis. ; vellum, 15J, 

KENNED Yi Captain A, W.aHI. C/ar^. -Hobert the Bmice. A 
Poem : Historical and Romantic. With Three Illustrations by 
James Faed, Jun. Printed on hand-Eiade paper, parchment, 
bevelled boards, crown Svo, lOf. 6d, 
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/wWC, Mrs. Hamilton, — The Disciples. Seventh Edition, with Por- 
trait and Notes. Small crown 8vo, 5 j. 

A Book of Dreams. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6 d. 

K’NOX^ The Hon. Mrs. 0 . iV.— Four Pictures from a Life, and 
otl^r Poems. Sliall crown 8vo, 3J. bJ. 

LANG, yf.— XXXII Ballades in Blue China. Elzevir 8vo, 5 j-. 

Rhymes a la Mode. With Frontispiece by E. A. Abbey. i8an>, 
cloth extra, gilt top, 5.?, 

LAWSON, Right H§n. Mr. — Hymni Usitati Latine 

Redditi : with other Verses. Smiill 8vo, parclnnent, y. 

Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. Translated by Eustace K. CoitBEii'. 
Crown Svo, 6^. > 

Life Thoughts. Small crofm Svo, 2s. 6 d, 

Living English Poets MDGGGLXXXII. With Frontbpiece by 
Walter Crane. Second Edition. Large crown Svo, Printed on 
hand-made paper. Parchment or cloth, 12^. ; vellum, 15^. 

LOCKER, /c— London Lyrics. Tenth Edition. With Portrait, 
i8mo. Cloth extra, gilt top, 5.c 

Love in Idleness. A Volume of Poems. With an Etching l^y W. 15 . 
Scott. Small crown Svo, 5 j'. ^ 

L.UI^SDEN, Lieut. 'Col. IL. /K— Beowulf : an Old English Poem, 
■ ■ Translated into Modern Rhymes. Second andiRevised Edition. 
Small crown Svo, ^s. 

MACGREGOR, Huneau.— Clouds and Sunlight. Poems. Small 
crown 8vo, 5^. » 

.UAGNL/SSON, Eirikr, M.A., and PALMER, E. IL, M.A.Soluni 
Ludvig Runeberg’s Lyrical Soijgs, Idylls, and Epi- 
grams. Fcap. Svo, $s. 

MCNAUGHTON, J. //.— Orwialinda. A Romance* Small crown 
Svo, 7 j. bd. 

MEREDITH, Owen {The Earl of Lytton \. — Lucile. New Edition. 
With 32 Illustrations. i6mo, 3J. bd. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 
4 ?. bd. . > 

MORRIS, Znefj.— Poetical Workj of. Ncav and Cheapen Editions, 

I witlP Portrait. Complete in 3 vols., 5r. each. 

IVol. I. c^mtains “Songs of Two Worlds.” Eleventh Edition. 

Vol. II. contains “The Epi^of Hades.” Nineteenth Edition. 

^ol. Ill.^pntains “ Gwen ” and “ The Ode of Life^’ Sixth Edition. 

The Epic of Hafirs. With 16 Autotype Illustrations, after the 
DrfirWing&of tte late George R. Chapman, cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, 2ir, 
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MORRIS, Lewis— continued, •' 

The Epic of Hades. Presentation EdUion. 4to, cloth extra, 
gilt leaves, los. 6d, 

Songs Unsung. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 6 j. 

The Lewis Morris Birthday BoCk. Edited hy S. S. Cori'.- 
MAN, with Frontispiece after a Design by the late George R. 
Chapman. 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. j cloth limp, is. 6d. 

MORS HE AD, E. D. //.—The House of Atreus. Being the 
Agamemnon, Libation-Bearers, .and Furies of /Eschylus, Trans- 
lated into Englisli Verse. Crown 8vo, y. 

The Suppliant Maidens of Eschylus. Crown 8vo, 3 j, (od. 

NOEL, The Hon, Roden. —K Little Child’s Monument. Thiixl 
Edition. Small crown 3^. 6<r> 

The Red Flag, and other PociAs. New Edition, Small crown 
8vo, 6 j. 

OBBARD, Constance yl/arj/.— Burley Bells. Small crown 8vo, 3.?. (od. 

O' HAGAN, John. — The Song of Roland. Translated into English 
Verse. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5,r, 

PFEIFFER, Aw/'/j'.— The Rhyme of the Lady of the Rock, 
and How it Grew, Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 
3.d 6A. 

Gerard’s Monument, .and other Poems. Secoii'l Ejiiion. 
Crown Svo, 6.f. 

Under the Aspens '. I.yrical .and Dramatic. \Yith Portrait. 
Crown Svo, (os. 

PIATT, J. 7.— Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley. Crown 
Svo, 5 j. 

TYNE, Evelyn.— Poet in May. Small crown Svo. 

RAFFALOV^CH, Mark //m/n'. — Qyril and Lionel, and other 
Poems. A volume of Sentimental Studies. Small crown Svo, 
3,f. (od. 

Rare Poems of the 16 th and 17 th Centuries. Edited W. J. 
Linton. Crown Svo, 5^. 

RII0AI)ES, James.— Georgies of Virgil, Translated into 
English Verse. Small crown Svo, 5.?. " a' 

Poems. Small crown Svo, /p. 6A.a • ^ 

ROBINSON, A. Mary F.—A Handful of Honeysuckle.,^' Fcap. 

8vo,i3j. 6A. '' •• 

The Crowned Hippolytus. Translated from Euripides. With 
New Poems. Small crown Svo, 5 j. 
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of DoimoU) Ttio. K roem in ¥We Cantos. Crown 8vo, 
doth. 

/'to US, Lieut.'Col. — Conradin. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 

A 

SCHILLER, Wallenstein. A Drama. Done in English 

Vers^, by J. A. Huntkr, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7 j. Cod. 

Schiller’s Mary Stuart. Geiman Text, with English Translation on 
opposite page by Lkediiam White. Crown 8vo, 6 j, 

SCOTT, E. /. L. — The Eclogues of Virgil. — Translated into English 
Verse. Small crown 8vo, 3J. 6</. 

SCOTT, George F. A*.— Theodora and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo, 3.?. (ad. 

SELKIRK, J. i?.— Poems^ Crowa^vo, 7^. 6^/. 

SHARP, lF?V//nw.— Euphr^ia: or, The Te.st of Love. A Poem. 
Crown 8vo, 5^. 

SHERBROOKE, Viscount. — Poems of a Life. Second Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

hKINKER, //. y.— The Lily of the Lyn, and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo, 3J. M. 

SMITH, y. IV. (J/Z/w/.— The Loves of Vandyck. A Tale of Genoa. 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Log 0’ the “Norseman.” Small crown 8v(i, 5^. 

Son^s o-Z Coming Day. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. ^ 

Sophocles : The Seven Plays in English Verse. Translated by Lewis 
Campbeli.. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SPICER, Henry. — PI ask a : a Drama in Three Actu (as represented 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, March loth, 1877). Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3J. Cod. 

Uriel Acosta, in Three Acts. From the Gerdan of Gatzkow. 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

3 I 

SYMONDS, John Addington. — Vagabunduli Libellus. Crown 
8vo, 6 j. 

’■'cl res. Crown 8 vo, u. 6d. 

Idoiso’s Jerus'alem Delivered. Translated by Sir John Kingston 
James, Bart. Two Volumes. Printed on hand-m:yle paper, 

'] parchment, bevelled boards. *Large crowm 8vo, 2ir. 

J.liV.OR, Sir //.—Work*. Complete in Inve Volumes. Crown 
8vo, 30J. • 

Philip Van Artev^de. Svo, 3^. 6d. 

The Virgin W^dow, etc. Fcap. Svo, 3J. 6 d, 

The Statesman. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. 6d, 
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TAYLOR, Augustus.— Vo^ms. Fcap. 8vo, 5 j. 

TAYLOR, Margaret “ Boys Together,” and other Poems. 

Small crown 8vo, 6r. 

THORNTON, L, .fl/.-The Son of Shelomith. Small c?own 8vo, 

3 J. 6 rf. - . . 

TODHUNTER, Dr, Jhaurella, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 

6 j . U, 

Forest Songs. Small crown 8vo, 3^. (sd. 

The True Tragedy of Rienzi ; a Drama. 3^. 6^/. 

Alcestis : a Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. 8vo, ^s. 

TYLER, M. C.— Anne Boleyn. A Tragedy in Six Acts. Small 
crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, ^ , 

TYNAN, Aa/’/nr/w.— Louise de 1?, Valliere, and other Poems. 
Small crown 8yo, 3.r. 6A 

IVA TTS, Alark Alfred and Anna Mary AT^ttcvV/.— A urora. A Medley 
of Verse. Fcap. 8vo, bevelled boards, 5^. 

WEBSTER, Augusta, — In a Day : a Drama. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 
Disguises : a Drama. Small crown 8vo, 5 .?. 

Wet Days. By a Farmer. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

WOOD, Rev. F. //.—Echoes of the Night, and other Poems. 
Sn»all crown 8vo, 3 j. 6d, 

j. to 

Wordswortlb Birthday Book, The. Edited by Adelaide and 
Violet Wordsworth. 321110, limp doth, is. 6d, ; cloth extra, 2s. 

YOUNGMAN, Thomas George.— Small crown 8vo, 5.^. 
YOUNGS, Eha Sharpe. — Paphus, and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 
3^. 6d, 

A Heart’s Life, Sarpedon, and other Poems. Small crown 
8vo, 3J. 6d. 


WORKS OF FIOTION .IN ONE VOLUME. 

BANE'S, Mrs. G. /,.— God’s Providence House. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3J. 6A 

HUNTER, The Crimq. of Christmas Day. A Tale of the 
Latin Quarter. By the Author of “My Ducats aid my 
Daughter.” is. ^ 

HUNTER, JlQy, and WHYTE, Walter.— M-g Ducats My 
Dajt^ter. New and Cheaper^^J^tion. With Ficntispiecc. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

INGELOW, Jean,—OfA the SkeUigs ; a Ndvel. With Frontispiece, 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
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KiElLAND, Alexander Z.— Garman and 'Worse, A Kolwm 
l^ove\. Avia\ori;.ed Translation, by W. W. KettlewcII. Crown 
8vo, 6 j, 

MACEONALD^ G. Donal Grant. A Novel. Second Kdltlon. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, (ss. 

CastiJ Warlock. A Novel. Second Ediiion. Crown 8vo, Oj. 

Malcolm. With Portrait of tlie Author engraved on Steel. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 6r. 

The Marquis of Lossie. Sixth Edition. Witli Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6^. 

St. George and St. Michael. Fourth Ediiion. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MALETt Lucas. — Golonei Epd^ij^y’s Wife. A Novel. New and 
Cheaper Edition. W/th Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PALGRAVEy W. Cr/m/.— Hermann Agha: an Eastern Narrative. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

SHAW, Flora Z. — Castle Blair ; a Story of Vouthful Days. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3 J-. 6d. 

STRETTON, Through a Needle’s Eye *. a Story. New 

and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

TAYLOR, Col. Mcadoxvs, C..S.L, d/.A’./..-/.— Seeta : a ^ovel. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. * 

Tippoo Sultaun : a Talc of the Mysore War. ^Vith Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Ralph Darnell. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Noble Queen. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vc • 

The Confessions of a Thug. With Froutisi m\ 

8vo, 6 j. ’ 

Tara '. a Mahratta Talc. > With Frontispiece. Cr>w 

Within Sound of the Sea. With Frontispiece. Cro^ 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Brave Men’s Footsteps/. A Book of Example and Anecdote fo\- 
Young People. By the ’Editor of “Men who iiave Risen.” With 
4 Ilhibtrations hyC. Doyle. ^Eighth Edition. Cjown 8vo, 3r. 

COXIIEAD, ZV/r^/.— Birds and Babies. Imp. i6mo. With 33 
Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 2s, 6d, 
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DAVIES, G. Christopher.— B.2Lmh\ts and Adventures of ®ur 
School Field Club. With 4 Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 3^. 

EDMONDS, Herbert.— Spent Lives : a Series of Modern Bio- 
graphies. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. W. 

The Story of our Father’s Love, toL to Children. 
Sixth and Cheaper Edition of Theology for Children, With 4 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, U. fid. 

JOHNSON, Virginia fV.—The Catskill Fairies. Illustrated by 
Alfred Fredericks. 5 j. 

MAC KENNA, S. y.— Plucky Fellows. A Book for Boys. With 
6 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, ^s. 6 d. 

REANEY, Mrs. G. J. -Waking ^n.d 'W’^orking ; or, From Girlhood 
to Womanhood. New and Cuagper Edition. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6c/. ^ 

Blessing and Blessed : a Sketch of Girl Life. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6c/. 

Rose Gurney’s Discovery. A Story for Girls. Dedicated to 
their Mothers. Crown 8vo, 3.r. 6c/. 

English Girls Their Place and Power. With Preface by the 
Rev. R. W. Dale. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. (id. 

Just Anyone, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 

i6it.o, n. 6c/. 

Sunbean]^ Willie, and other Stories. Three Illustration^, l^oyal 
l6mo, IJ, 6c/. 

Sunshine Jenny, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo, u. 6c/. 

STOCKTON, Frank R.—K Jolly Fellowship. With 20 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5J-. 
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